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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
FIELD SERVICE 


Atlanta 3, Ga., 603 Rhodes Bldg. 

Boston 9, Mass., 1800 Customhouse. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 242 Federal Bldg. 

Charleston 3, S. C., Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 

Chicago 4, Ill., 357 U. S. Courthouse. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 750 Union Com- 
merce Bldg. 

Dallas 2, Tex., Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. 

Denver 2, Colo., 566 Customhouse. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 1018 New Federal 
Bldg. 

Houston 14, Tex., 603 Federal Office 
Bldg. 

Jacksonville 1, Fila., 
Bldg. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., 
Bidg. 

Los Angeles 12, Calif., 1540 U. S. 
Post Office and Courthouse. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 201 Federal 
Office Bldg. 

New Orleans 12, La., 408 Maritime 
Bldg. 

New York 18, N. Y., 17th Floor, 130 


425 Federal 


724 Dwight 


W. 42d St. 

Philadelphia 2, Pa., 1510 Chestnut 
Street. 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa., 1013 New Federal 
Bldg. 


Portland 4, Oreg., Room 313, 520 
S.W. Morrison St. 

Richmond 19, Va., Room 2, Mez- 
zanine, 801 E. Broad St. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 107 New Federal 
Bldg. 

San Francisco 11, Calif., 307 Cus- 
tomhouse. 

Savannah, Ga., 403 U. S. Post Office 
and Courthouse Bidg. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office 
Bidg. 
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ritain’s Export-Credit 
uarantee System Today 


What Effect Has This War Had on Its Operations? 


INCE THE END of World War I 

the United Kingdom has experi- 
mented with various schemes of export- 
credit guarantees to aid in the develop- 
ment of foreign markets, and by the out- 
preak of the present war there had been 
evolved a Government-operated system 
of export-credit insurance on a self- 
supporting commercial basis. 

The first undertaking was initiated in 
1919 and took the form of cash advances 
to exporters against shipments to central 
and southeastern European countries 
that were in need of economic rehabili- 
tation after the war. Total advances at 
any one time were limited to £26,000,000. 
This scheme was not extensively used, 
and was replaced in 1921 by one involv- 
ing a Government guarantee, for a pre- 
mium, of the payment of a percentage 
of the face value of bills drawn by Brit- 
ish exporters against shipments to speci- 
fied countries. The volume of business 
was not up to expectations, and losses 
were comparatively heavy. 

In 1925 a special committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the entire field of 
export credits, and on July 1, 1926, a new 
plan was established, setting up the Ex- 
port Credits Guarantee Department 
under powers granted to the Board of 
Trade. This Department is still operat- 
ing, but its methods have been altered 
and the scope of its operations broad- 
ened. Authority for the present func- 
tions of the Department are derived from 
the Export Guarantees Act of February 
25, 1939. 


Organization of Department 


The powers conferred on the Board of 
Trade are administered by the Export 
Credits Guarantees Department of which 
the Minister in charge is the secretary 
of the Department of Overseas Trade. 
Although these two Departments are 
entirely separate organizations, there is 
close cooperation between them. (The 
Minister in his capacity as secretary of 
the Department of Overseas Trade has a 
dual responsibility to the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade; but in his 
capacity as Minister in charge of export 
credits he is an official of the Board of 
Trade only.) 

The Department is required by statute 
to consult an Export Guarantees Ad- 
Visory Council appointed for the pur- 
Pose. This advisory council consists of 


By JosepH H. Barkmeter, British 
Empire Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


experts in industry, banking, and insur- 
ance. Guarantees are given only on their 
recommendation and on such terms as 
they approve in each case. The Execu- 
tive Committee, on the other hand, has 
no statutory functions, but it has been 
created by the Department for consulta- 
tion on general administrative policy. 

Branch offices are maintained in Man- 
chester, Bradford, Birmingham, Shef- 
field, Glasgow, and Belfast. A repre- 
sentative of the Department visits the 
Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce bi- 
monthly, and in many other industrial 
cities the secretary of the local chamber 
arranges interviews with officers of the 
Department. The Department is divided 
into several sections: 

The Status Section investigates the stand- 
ing of foreign buyers. Its own information 
is supplemented by data obtained from Lon- 
don banks and financial houses, traders, the 
Berne Union (an international association of 
credit insurance institutions), and foreign 
representatives of the Government. The 
Economic Section supplies necessary infor- 
mation on economic and political conditions 
in the country of destination of the pro- 
posed shipment. The Underwriting Section 
examines applications and assesses the risks 
involved, subject to approval of the Advisory 
Committee. The Contracts Section draws up 
the policy. The Claims Section is responsible 
for the examination of claims received from 
policyholders. 


During the currency of a policy, con- 
tact is maintained with the exporter re- 
specting declarations of shipments, re- 
quests for credit lines on new names, and 
the like. These matters are handled in 
the appropriate sections. In addition, a 
special section has been established to 
handle large medium-term transactions 
and all credit agreements with foreign 
governments. 


Pre-War Facilities 


The pre-war facilities offered may be 
classified as follows: Guarantees of the 
solvency of private buyers; transfer 
guarantees, designed to help exporters 
overcome the menace of frozen debts; 
guarantees given in connection with the 
export of goods of all kinds on medium- 
term credits; guarantees on transactions 
with governments overseas—also mainly 
on medium-term credits. 


These pre-war facilities will be de- 
scribed in some detail, since they con- 
tinue to be available to the present time, 
although there have been certain war- 
time extensions which will be separately 
discussed to indicate the development of 
the system. 

Guarantees of solvency cover short- 
term transactions—that is, up to 6 
months—and two types of policies are 
issued. The first is a specific policy for 
the insurance of a single customer for 
a specified amount at given terms. The 
guarantee usually covers between 50 and 
75 percent of value of the transaction. 
The terms depend on the status of the 
foreign purchaser, the country of desti- 
nation, terms of the contract, the com- 
modity involved, and other factors. 
Prior to 1931 most of the Department’s 
business was on this basis. 

In 1931 the “Comprehensive” policy 
was adopted, and in a few years most 
of the short-term business of the De- 
partment fell under this form of con- 
tract. This policy also insures against 
insolvency, but it covers the whole of a 
trader’s export business for the period 
of 1 year, whether on open credit or 
against bills of exchange. Under this 
policy the Department obtains good 
risks, as well as questionable ones, and 
thus is better enabled to spread the risk. 

The British exporter has the option of 
two types of policy: One under which the 
Department will pay him 75 percent of 
all losses covered by the policy up to an 
agreed maximum, or one with a lower 
premium rate under which he bears a 
first loss calculated with reference to his 
past experience and fixed in the policy, 
the Department being responsible for 75 
percent of all losses incurred over and 
above the first loss—again up to an 
agreed maximum. (The maximum cov- 
er was raised to 85 percent in 1940.) 

Under the “Comprehensive” policy, ex- 
porters submit the names of buyers and 
ask for specified amounts of credit for 
each. Department underwriters then de- 
termine the limit on the buyers, and 
these act as revolving limits, since an 
exporter may have that amount out- 
standing any time during the life of the 
policy. To avoid any break in continuity 
of coverage, all guaranteed amounts out- 
standing at the end of the specified pe- 
riod are automatically included without 
extra charge in renewal policies. If not 
renewed, outstanding amounts remain 
covered for an additional 12 months upon 
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payment of a moderate premium, should 
any account become overdue. 

The following definition of insolvency 
is given in the contract: 

For the purpose of this policy a buyer shall 
be deemed to be insolvent when (a) he is 
declared bankrupt; or (b) he has made a 
valid assignment, composition, or other ar- 
rangement for the benefit of his creditors 
generally; or (c) a receiver has been appointed 
to manage his estate; or if an incorporated 
body—(d) an order has been made for com- 
pulsory winding-up; or (e) an effective reso- 
lution has been passed for voluntary winding 
up provided that such resolution is not merely 
for the purpose of reconstruction; or (f) an 
arrangement binding on all creditors has 
been sanctioned by the court; or whether 
incorporated or unincorporated—(g) such 
conditions exist as are equivalent in effect 
to any of the foregoing conditions. 


Transfer Cover 


In 1935 the Department introduced the 
“Transfer Addendum” as an optional 
supplementary policy to the comprehen- 
sive guarantee to protect the British ex- 
porter against the risk of transfer caused 
by the application of new foreign-ex- 
change restrictions, but it does not grant 
cover against exchange fluctuations. 
This policy guarantees to exporters of 
United Kingdom goods that they will re- 
ceive from solvent buyers 75 percent 
(since 1940, 90 percent) of the Sterling 
value of those goods 6 months after the 
original due date of the bill or account, 
provided that all import requirements 
and exchange regulations have been fully 
and punctually complied with, and pro- 
vided the goods are shipped within 3 
months of the date when the Depart- 
ment’s transfer cover is issued. 

In view of possible rapid changes in 
exchange situations, the Department 
may decline to issue these policies for ad- 
ditional shipments and it may change the 
premium from day to day, although once 
the premium is paid it applies to all ship- 
ments under the policy during the 3 
months. 


Medium-Term Guarantees 


Firms in the engineering and allied in- 
dustries were frequently asked to give 
medium-term credits up to 10 years to 
purchasers (foreign governments, mu- 
nicipalities, and private firms) of plant, 
machinery, and other capital equipment. 
In the case of private buyers the risk 
covered by the Department is the loss 
which may be sustained from the insolv- 
ency of the buyer, and in the case of pub- 
lic bodies the guarantee covers exporters 
against the risk of default. 

Few manufacturers are in a position to 
finance large contracts for 5 years or 
more, and their bankers may be unwilling 
to lock up funds in such long-term for- 
eign promises to pay. The main func- 
tion of the Department in such cases is 
to provide such exporters with first-class 
security which will facilitate obtaining 
funds from banks. Each application is 
subject to special negotiation. In certain 
cases the Department has been able to 
provide cash in London to be paid to 
manufacturers on delivery of goods. Un- 
der the £10,000,000 agreement of 1936 
with the Soviet Union, as soon as goods 
were ready for shipment the Department 
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endorsed and sold on the market Russian 
Government 5-year 5'-percent bonds 
for the amount of the shipment. With 
this guarantee the notes were sold mostly 
at a premium which accrued to the De- 
partment. 

A similar agreement with Turkey in 
1936 involved the establishment of a spe- 
cial trading company to sell certain Turk- 
ish products for free exchange to service 
the credit used to build a steel plant and 
provide other investments in Turkey. 
The Department probably has engaged 
in very little, if any, activity in medium- 
term business in recent war years, as all 
the emphasis in official announcements 
on facilities available has been on short- 
term guarantees. 


Limit on Aggregate Guarantees 


The Export Guarantees Act of Febru- 
ary 28, 1939, increased to £75,000,000 the 
aggregate amount of liabilities which the 
Department may have outstanding at 
any time. The amount had been raised 
from the original figure of £26,000,000 to 
£50,000,000 in 1937, at which time the 
limitation on the life of the Department 
was removed. Of the total outstanding, 
not more than £7,500,000 may be for 
guarantees given in connection with 
goods not produced or manufactured in 
the United Kingdom. The guarantees 
may be given to or for the benefit of any 
person, firm, or company carrying on 
business in the United Kingdom. No 
guarantee may be given in connection 
with arms or other goods intended for 
destructive use in war. Under the war- 
time powers, there is at present no maxi- 
mum limits on the Department’s lia- 
bilities. 

Under this Act a new type of credit 
was established, based on political ex- 
pediency. Previously, all applications 
were judged on a commercial basis and 
required approval by the advisory com- 
mittee. Sections 4 and 5 provided that 
the Department, with the consent of the 
Treasury, could grant guarantees up to 
£10,000,000 when it appeared “expedient 
in the national interest.” These sec- 
tions were subsequently repealed by the 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act of 1939, 
which fixed a new limit on these political 
loans at £60,000,000 exclusive of any 
liability in respect of interest on any 
principal guaranteed and within that 
general limit fixed a specific limit of 
£6,000,000, exclusive of interest, in con- 
nection with goods not produced or 
manufactured in the United Kingdom. 
No data on the amount of these loans will 
be published for the duration of the war, 
as they were intended primarily to as- 
sist the rearmament of certain nations. 


Extensions of Facilities 
Transfer Cover 


When the war broke out, the “Trans- 
fer Addendum” did not explicitly grant 
cover for hostilities or the inability on 
the part of the foreign buyer to make 
payment because of the disruption of 
relations between his country and the 
United Kingdom. The Department, 
however, tacitly assumed transfer lia- 
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bility in respect of policies issued for 


sales to Germany and Poland. This ae. 
ceptance of transfer liability in the cages 
of Germany and Poland was a first Step 
toward the subsequent policy of assum. 
ing risks outside the commercially jp. 
surable field to protect the exporter jp 
the national interest. As a consequence 
many exporters to European countries 
not particularly interested in insolvency 
cover took out comprehensive policies jp 
order to obtain the supplementary trans. 
fer cover, and became entitled to remit. 
tances as the various European countries 
were occupied by the enemy. 

In April 1940, the text of the Transfer 
Addendum was amended to include spe. 
cifically the war risk and to raise the 
cover from 75 percent to 90 percent, ]f 
also was announced that, under the re. 
vised policy, liability would be assumed 
by the Department on proof that the in. 
sured goods had reached the buyer's 
country, if proof of actual delivery to 
the buyer should not be possible by rea. 
son of war or other similar catastrophe, 


Pre-Shipment Policy 


In June 1940, the Department an. 
nounced the availability of a policy en. 
abling exporters to insure foreign orders 
as well as debts. This ‘“Pre-Shipment 
Policy” secures the exporter on payment 
of a small premium against 75 percent 
(90 percent since August 1940) of the 
risk of loss if, for any reason beyond his 
control, and not associated with the good 
faith of his customer, he is unable to 
deliver the goods ordered. This protec. 
tion is particularly valuable to manufac. 
turers making goods on special order 
which might have a resale value consid- 
erably less than the price contracted for 
by the foreign buyer. 

The Pre-Shipment Policy applies when 
shipment is prevented by the following 
causes: (1) The insolvency of the buyer 
before shipment is due to take place; 
(2) the imposition of import restrictions 
in a buyer’s country after an order has 
been placed which, in their effect, render 
it impossible or impracticable for the 
buyer to take delivery of the goods; (3) 
the occurrence of war, hostilities, civil 
commotion, and the like, in the buyer's 
country. This policy was made avail- 
able either as a further addendum to 
the Comprehensive Guarantee, or to 
meet the needs of manufacturers who did 
not require solvency and transfer cover 
as an independent separate policy. 


War Emergency Policy 


War conditions having greatly in- 
creased the risks to which exporters were 
exposed in oversea trading and the De- 
partment having already in effect several 
types of policies to meet these contin- 
gencies, it was announced in August 1940 
that a new policy would be issued which 
in a single document combined the fa- 
cilities of the solvency, transfer, and 
pre-shipment policies, with some added 
features. This standard form of cover 
is the War Emergency Policy which 
covers the exporter of consumable goods 
sold for cash or on short credit, from 
the time he books an order until he re 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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RAILROADS of the 
Americas Do War Duty 


AILROADS in the other Americas, as 

in the United States, are playing a 

vital role in the war effort of the United 

Nations. They are doing double war- 

time duty—transporting food and other 

essentials necessary to the economies of 

those countries and carrying the tre- 

mendous load of strategic materials des- 

tined for the war factories of the United 
Nations. 

Railroads in Mexico, Brazil, Ecuador, 
Chile, Peru, and other American repub- 
lies are carrying copper, nitrates, baux- 
ite, tin, lead, zinc, iron ores, mahogany, 
and other essential war materials in 
heavy volume. 


A Stupendous Task 


Lack of maritime transportation fa- 
cilities was foremost among the causes 
for Latin American railroads being over- 
burdened with traffic that normally 
would have traveled by sea. This was 
particularly the case in Brazil, Mexico, 
and Central America. Shortages of 
shipping, and the submarine menace, 
made it imperative to ship as large 
quantities of war materials by rail from 
Mexico to the United States as the rail- 
roads could carry. In Brazil much of 
the coastwise shipping was sunk in the 
early months that followed Pearl Har- 
bor. Consequently the Brazilian rail- 
roads, wherever and whenever possible, 
had to take over the burden of trans- 
porting foodstuffs, fuel, and other es- 
sentials to maintain the domestic econ- 
omy, as well as the handling of strategic 
materials destined for export. 

Then shortages of gasoline, tires, and 
replacement parts—which cut down bus, 
truck, and automobile transportation— 
added to both the passenger and freight 
traffic load of the railroads in Latin 
America. 

Added to this, came the flood of raw 
materials arising out of the huge de- 
velopment and purchase programs 
launched to supply the ever-increasing 
needs of the war industries of the 
United Nations. 

And, finally, the railroads in other 
American republics were called upon to 
transport materials and personnel in 
connection with the building, mainte- 
Nance, and supply of large military, 
Naval, and air bases. 

As a consequence of these wartime 
developments, the railroads in the 20 
other American republics experienced in 
1943, almost without exception, the 
heaviest volume of traffic in their his- 
tory. The Mexican National Railways, 


By Roserr J. pe Camp, Director of 
Rail Transportation, Office of 
Inter-American Affairs 


for instance, reported that its freight 
traffic had doubled within the last 2 
years. 


Traffic Congestion Acute 


This flow of vital traffic over the 90,- 
000-odd miles of track in the 20 other 
American republics was not without 
stress and strain. Shipping shortages, 
plus shortages of manpower, locomotives, 
freight and passenger cars, and other 
railroad equipment and maintenance 
material, including steel rails, precluded 
expansion or strengthening of existing 
railroad facilities except in the most 
critical cases. The job largely had to be 
done’ with whatever equipment and 
trackage there were on hand at the out- 
break of war. This resulted in railroad 
traffic congestion in the other Americas 
perhaps being even more acute than in 
the United States. 

In addition to problems common to all 
hemisphere railroads, certain railroads, 
especially in Brazil and Argentina, had 
difficulty obtaining fuel and had to re- 
sort to wood, corn, and other substitutes 
for coal and oil. Even such railroads as 
those in the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
which customarily use 18,000 cubic 








meters of wood per day, had difficulty 
because supplies of wood near their rail 
lines had become depleted. In some in- 
stances, Brazilian railroads were using 
as much as 40 percent of their rolling 
stock in assembling anq distributing 
wood fuel. 


Railway Construction 


In general, there was little extension 
of railway mileage during 1943 in either 
Central America or South America, be- 
cause steel for rails and bridges was 
difficult to obtain locally or from foreign 
markets. There were, however, some 
efforts being made to extend these facili- 
ties, notably in Mexico, Brazil, and 
Bolivia. 

In Mexico, for instance, construction 
is being undertaken by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment on the Southeastern Railway 
and on the Sonora-Lower California 
Railway, to link the two peninsulas of 
Yucatan and Lower California with the 
interior of the Republic, as materials be- 
come available. On the Sonora-Lower 
California Railway, construction is pro- 
ceeding on the remaining 155-mile gap 
between Punta Penasco and Benjamin 
Hill, a new village being constructed as a 
terminus of the line where it connects 
with the Southern Pacific Railroad. On 
the Southeastern Railway, construction 
is proceeding on the remaining 217-mile 
gap between Tenosique and Minatitlan, 





C. 1. A. A. photo 


Diesel train on bridge in the Cordoba Hills, Argentina. 
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Railway terminal in Guatemala City. 


to complete the connection between the 
United Railways of Yucatan and the Te- 
huantepec line of the Mexican National 
Railways system. 


U.S. Railway Missions 


To aid the Mexican National Railways 
in carrying out the increased load of 
strategic materials necessary to the 
United Nations’ war effort, a United 
States Railway Mission, including me- 
chanical, maintenance-of-way and traffic 
technicians, was sent to Mexico to assist 
the Mexican Government in strengthen- 
ing its railway system. The Mission is 
sponsored by the. Institute of Inter- 
American Transportation, an operating 
agency of the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs. In cooperation with Mexican 
officials, this Mission has recommended 
an extensive program of rehabilitation 
of existing railway equipment and facili- 
ties. The program is intensifying the 
use of existing railway equipment and 
facilities, and, at the same time, reducing 
the amount of repair and replacement 
materials supplied from the United 
States. 

Several times during the past year it 
was necessary to place temporary em- 
bargoes on rail traffic to Mexico and to 
Central America. This was done because 
of the heavy backlog of shipments which 
had accumulated at the gateways on the 
Texas-Mexico border. 

Similar, though smaller, technical mis- 
sions have been furnished by the Trans- 
portation Division of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs at the request of the 
Colombian, Bolivian, and Ecuadoran 
Governments to advise them in handling 
their transportation problems. These 
problems arose from the increased move- 
ments of minerals and other raw ma- 
terials and the inability of the United 
States to provide railroad equipment and 
repair parts in the amounts needed by 
the railways. 


Equipment from U. S. 


In Brazil, work progressed on the re- 
habilitation of the 348-mile railway 
operating from the Itabira iron mines 


through the mineral-rich Rio Doce Val- 
ley to the port of Vitoria. About 100 
miles of this railroad have been relocated 
by United States and Brazilian engi- 
neers, with the aid of part of a $14,000,000 
Export-Import Bank of Washington loan 
plus $10,000,000 contributed by Brazil to 
date. These funds also were employed 
to erect modern facilities at the port of 
Vitoria to expedite iron-ore loading and 
dispatch of iron-ore freighters. 

In 1943 12 locomotives and 250 ore cars 
from the United States were delivered 
to this railway. The Brazilian Govern- 
ment has given the United States and 
British Governments, each, preferential 
rights for the purchase annually of 750.- 
000 tons of iron ore for 3 years. The 
Caue Peak mountain in this region is 
said to be the largest single hematite 
iron ore deposit in the world. The Rio 
Doce Valley also yields mica, rock crys- 
tals, and other minerals needed for the 
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war effort. Extensive economic develop. 
ment of this region has been planned by 
Brazil. 

The pattern of inter-American ¢o. 
operation also has been followed by the 
United States Government in releasing 
for export and granting shipping priority 
for delivery of certain essential railroaq 
equipment to other railroads besides the 
Vitoria and Minas Railway in Rio Doce 
Valley. This was done in cases where 
railways could not function in trans. 
porting vital war materials without re. 
ceipt of railroad materials and equip- 
ment from the United States. Leng- 
Lease is in no way involved in any rail- 
road transaction in the other Americas, 

The Chilean State Railways, for exam- 
ple, received seven electric switching 
locomotives and other railroad equip. 
ment from United States manufacturers, 
Their purchase was facilitated by cred- 
its from the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington to United States suppliers, 
The Chilean State Railways also are con- 
structing six locomotives of the Mikado 
type in their own shops, as well as 49 
steel passenger coaches. Boilers, wheels, 
trucks, and other parts which cannot be 
made locally have been ordered from the 
United States. This is the first time that 
locomotives have been constructed in 
Chile. 


Developments in Brazil 


Brazil’s Federal - and - State - owned 
Sorocabana Railway is being equipped 
with 20 electric locomotives and some 
switching equipment from the United 
States, the purchase of which has been 
facilitated by credits from the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. The elec- 
trification of this railway has _ been 
pushed despite wartime obstacles, be- 
cause of a fuel crisis this railway faces, 
Owing to lack of sufficient quantities of 
coal, this railway, like many others in 





Train approaching the famous “Devil’s Nose’”’ 
in Ecuador 
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switchback on the Guayaquil-Quito Railroad 
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Brazil, had been using wood for fuel. 
Recently there have been diminished 
supplies of seasoned wood available to 
the Sorocabana Railway. This has ne- 
cessitated consumption of green wood, 
with harmful effects to fire boxes and 
poiler tubes of the locomotives. 

Furthermore, since wood has been cut 
pack for several miles on either side of 
the line, the railway is confronted with 
an increasing scarcity of fuel and with 
rising fuel costs because available sources 
of supply continue to get farther and 
farther distant from its tracks. 

In 1940 the Sorocabana Railway con- 
tracted with a United States-Brazilian 
group for electrification of 90 miles of its 
main double-track line between Sao 
Paulo, largest manufacturing center of 
Brazil, and the city of Santo Antonio. 
The electrification project is expected to 
cost about $10,000,000 and is the largest 
under way in the other Americas. 

Other railroad electrification going on 
in Brazil is the extension of the double- 
track, electrified line on the Central of 
Brazil Railway from Nova Iguassu to 
Barra do Pirai and electrification of the 
single-track line between Barra do Pirai 
and Saudade. These new electrified lines 
in the mountains will connect with the 
electrified line finished in 1940 between 
Dom Pedro II Station in Rio de Janeiro 
and Nova Iguassu. 

Electrification of Brazil’s railways has 
been promoted in recent years partly be- 
cause Of Brazil’s deficiencies in coal and 
oil for railroad needs. In 1940 Brazil had 
433 miles of electrified track, represent- 
ing 2.5 percent of its total railroad mile- 
age. 

Before the war Brazil imported large 
quantities of high-quality steaming coal 
for its railroads. Similarly, it imported 
1,297,000 tons of petroleum and deriva- 
tives in 1939. However, in that year the 
first oil well began producing at the 
Lobato deposit in the State of Bahia and 
every effort is being made to increase 
domestic oil production. Oil production 
is still less than 1,000 barrels a day, 
whereas in pre-war years Brazil’s oil re- 
quirements approached 25,000 barrels a 
day. Recently the Brazilian Govern- 
ment’s National Petroleum Council re- 
ceived a credit of approximately $500,000 
from the Government for oil and natu- 
ral gas exploration and drilling in order 
to step-up domestic production of petro- 
leum and natural gas. A noted United 
States oil geologist, Dr. Everett L. DeGol- 
yer, of Dallas, Tex., has been retained by 
the Council as technical adviser. 

Brazil’s networks of railroads, spread- 
ing fanwise into the interior from the 
large ports along the coast, lack, to a 
large extent, connecting links between 
north and south. Hence, the submarine 
warfare that crippled coastwise shipping 
in the months following Pearl Harbor 
had an especially serious effect on Bra- 
zil’s economy. 

This was particularly true of north- 
eastern Brazil, containing the strategic 
“bulge” around Natal, which is entirely 
Without railway and highway connec- 
tions ‘with Rio de Janeiro and the south- 
ern agricultural region of Brazil. In 
the past, northeastern Brazil has been 
largely dependent on foodstuffs shipped 
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RAILROADS OF LATIN AMERICA 


This map of railways in the other Americas 
illustrates the comparative lack of railway de- 
velopment in the interior of Central and South 
America—especially of trans-continental lati- 
Note the tendency of rail 
networks to extend fan-wise into the interior 


tudinal rail lines 


from principal seaports, with few or no con- 
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by boat from the south. This was partly 
because of the recurrent droughts. When 
the U-boats struck at Brazil’s coastwise 
fleet and crippled ocean transportation, 
serious food shortages developed in 
northeastern Brazil and in the Amazon 
Valley. 

To counteract the effects that fcod 
shortages were having on war produc- 
tion activities in these regions, the Food 
Supply Division of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs lent assistance to the 
Brazilian Government, through a joint 
United States-Brazilian Food Commis- 
sion, in increasing the local production 
of food to supply naval and air bases, 
rubber tappers, and the civilian popu- 
lation. 

The war crisis drove home the dra- 
matic necessity of equipping Brazil with 
land communications between the ex- 


tremes of its far-flung territory, which 
is larger in area than the continental 
United States. 

The Brazilian Government is attempt- 
ing to accelerate the rail and highway 
construction that had been initiated 4 
years earlier to provide connections be- 
tween the southern and northeastern 
sections of the Republic. About 5,000 
men have been working from both ends 
on a new 379-mile railway line between 
Montes Claros, terminus of the “Central 
do Brasil” Railway in the State of Minas 
Gerais, and Bom Jesus dos Meiras, rail- 
head of the “Leste Brasileiro” Railway in 
the State of Bahia. This new line will 
complete rail connections between Bahia 
(Salvador), major seaport on the south- 
ern side of the “bulge,” and Rio de 
Janeiro, some 800 air miles to the south. 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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MEXICO 


HE FLOURISHING CONDITION of 

trade, banking, and industry in 
Mexico during 1943 gave a general tone 
of prosperity to the country as a whole. 
Foreign commerce reached record pro- 
portions, with export values setting an 
all-time high and import values reach- 
ing the second highest mark in the na- 
tion’s history. The income of the Na- 
tional Government was the largest on 
. record—almost double the revenues of 
1939. 

A steady influx of American dollars 
added to circulation and bank deposits 
or found its way into various forms of in- 
dustrial development. Numerous banks 
and other credit institutions were es- 
tablished, and new industries, favored 
by Federal tax exemption and other con- 
cessions designed to stimulate produc- 
tion, mushroomed throughout the coun- 
try. 

Manufacturing and processing gener- 
ally were accelerated and, despite many 
handicaps, contributed their full share 
to the economic progress achieved during 
the year. Mining operations continued 
to be increasingly active and were con- 
ducted under generally favorable con- 
ditions. The programs of agriculture 
and livestock development continued to 
unfold under stimulative policies of the 
Government, while freedom from serious 
labor and other disturbances permitted 
progress to be made on the important 
highway, railway, electric-power, irri- 
gation, and other public-works projects. 

On the other hand, some disappoint- 
ment was expressed that much of the 
capital earmarked for investment re- 
mained liquid, chiefly in bank deposits, 
or found its way into speculative ven- 
tures, rather than into the building up of 
new industries on a stable and perma- 
nent basis. The expansion of many in- 
dustrial and agricultural projects was 
considerably handicapped by a lack of 
machinery, equipment, and raw mate- 
rials, and by inadequate transportation 
and distribution facilities. 

One of the chief concerns of the na- 
tional Government throughout the year 
was the rising cost of living resulting 
from the greatly increased monetary cir- 
culation, the scarcity of certain foods 
and manufactured articles, and the ma- 
nipulations of speculators. In an effort 
to keep the steady upward trend of living 
costs within bounds, legislation was en- 
acted which, among other things, re- 
stricted the exportation of articles of 
prime necessity, controlled the sale and 
distribution of foodstuffs, and facilitated 
the importation of essential products. 


NoTEe.—A fuller and more detailed review of 
economic conditions in Mexico in 1943, in 
mimeographed form, will be available in the 
near future and will be supplied upon re- 
quest. Interested persons should apply to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, or to any Field Office of 
the Department of Commerce. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


in 1943 


Prepared in American Republics 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, on Basis of Re- 
port From L. B. Crark, Senior 
Economic Analyst, U. S. Embassy, 
Mexico Cit) 


Despite these measures, however, a large 
part of the working classes, whose wages 
had not kept pace with rising prices, 
found it difficult, if not impossible, to 
maintain even the limited standard of 
living to which they had previously been 
accustomed. Certain other groups spent 
their increased income freely. Thus, de- 
spite large industrial and trading profits, 
relatively high wages, and full-time em- 
ployment, the sums laid aside for re- 
serves against probable post-war contin- 
gencies were not appreciable. On the 
other hand, banking reserves and ac- 
cumulations of foreign exchange by fi- 
nancial agencies and the Government 
reached considerable proportions and, 
together with future accretions, should 
afford some cushion for post-war adjust- 
ments. 
Foreign Trade 

Mexico’s foreign trade during 1943 
amounted to 2,037,487,000 pesos.’ Ex- 
ports were valued at 1,127,457,000 pesos, 
while imports amounted to 910,030,000 
pesos.’ 

The chief difficulties experienced by 
exporters were insufficient transporta- 
tion facilities and restrictions on exports. 
Although the list of commodities subject 
to export control included some 60 dif- 
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ferent types of products, exporters gen. 
erally were able to obtain permits to 
export these products in reasonable 
quantities. The outward movement of 
Mexican products was severely restricted 
only when food items, such as sugar, 
coffee and coffee extract, livestock, corn, 
beans, rice, and oils, were in short supply 
in the domestic market. 

Importers found in the country a ready 
market for almost any articles they could 
bring in. Despite the import controls 
exercised by the Mexican Government 
and the export controls maintained by 
the United States, Mexico was able to buy 
more than 900,000,000 pesos’ worth of 
imported goods. Among the more im. 
portant commodities imported from the 
United States were wheat, corn, indus. 
trial and agricultural machinery, iron 
and steel materials, and railway equip. 
ment. 

Although the value of Mexico’s import 
trade in 1943 was the second highest in 
the nation’s history, the large volume of 
exports permitted a favorable trade bal- 
ance of more than 217,000,000 pesos, 
This was largely accounted for by heavy 
exports of minerals, coffee, henequen, 
bananas, and sundry industrial raw ma- 
terials. For the second time since war 
broke out the annual peso value of goods 
received from the United States was 
greater than the combined value of 
Mexico’s world purchases in any year 
prior to 1941. 


Finance 


Practically all phases of financial ac- 
tivity in Mexico expanded during 1943, 
Hundreds of new enterprises were be. 
gun, employing in the aggregate many 
millions of pesos of new capital. New 
enterprises included more than a score of 
new banks and a number of credit insti- 
tutions, at least 12 new insurance com- 
panies, and 57 manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

The Mexican Government’s 1943 in- 
come was in excess of 930,000,000 pesos. 
Approved revenues and expenditures for 


Photo from Mexican Department of Information 


Aerial view of Mexico’s great La Angostura Dam 
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economy. 


1944 balance at 1,102,000,000 pesos. The 
increase which the figures represent is to 
be obtained without resort to new taxes 
or loans, and with only slight modifica- 
tions of certain taxes and import and ex- 
port charges. Expenditures have kept 
pace with revenues, the additional 
amounts having been devoted to such 
public works as highway, water-power, 
and irrigation projects. 

The “boom” conditions were supported 
in large part by funds from abroad— 
principally investment and speculative 
capital from the United States, repatri- 
ated Mexican capital, Spanish and other 
refugee funds, and liquid funds result- 
ing from the excess of exports over im- 
ports. Reflections of these developments 
were increases of 417,000,000 pesos, or 55 
percent, in paper money in circulation; 
of 464,000,000 pesos, or 61 percent, in 
sight deposits with commercial banks; 
and of $178,000,000, or 247 percent, in 
gold and exchange holdings of the Bank 
of Mexico. 


Industry 


The shutting off of supplies of many 
consumer items after the United States 
entered the present conflict had the ef- 
fect of accelerating the rate of Mexi- 
can industrialization. To the extent that 
machinery and other equipment could 
be furnished by the United States, Mexi- 
co has endeavored to overcome short- 
ages of goods and lack of power and 
also to rehabilitate its internal trans- 
port system. There is no doubt that 
1943 marked the period of greatest prog- 
ress of recent years in this respect, and 
there are few parts of the country in 
which new industries have not been set 
up. Some of them have arisen from 
urgent domestic needs, and it seems like- 
ly that these will survive the end of the 
war. On the other hand, there is some 
feeling locally that the tremendous ex- 
pansion of output which has occurred in 
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C. 1, A. A. photo 
Mexico’s splendid old buildings attract the tourist trade—a significant factor in the Republic’s 


This is the church of Santo Domingo, at Oaxaca. 


Mexico’s cotton-textile industry in the 
last 3 years (production value rose from 
216,000,000 to 298,000,000 pesos) may not 
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be maintained once the markets of Cen- 
tral and South America, where Mexico’s 
products have been chiefly sold, can 
again buy from the nations which have 
the advantages of high volume of pro- 
duction, great credit facilities, and 
modern machinery and equipment. 

Cement manufacture was among those 
industries which were most active dur- 
ing 1943, with nine operating plants pro- 
ducing 744,000 metric tons of cement, 
an increase of 160,000 tons over 1942. 
Four new factories and additional units 
in established factories will bring total 
output of cement up to about 1,600,000 
metric tons. 

Important additions to the steel-pro- 
ducing capacity of the nation were made 
in 1943, which were expected to increase 
pig-iron production to 165,000 metric 
tons annually and to supply between 
95,000 and 125,000 metric tons of flat- 
rolled products. 

The leather-goods industry was stim- 
ulated by better prices and demand, both 
at home and in the United States. This 
was especially true for shoes, sandals, 
and gloves, and the nation, which is or- 
dinarily an exporter of hides and skins, 
was compelled to import considerable 
quantities from Argentina and elsewhere 
to supply the increasing requirements of 
the industry. 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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These Mexican laborers are working with the rubber-producing plant, guayule. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U.S. Foreign Service 


Mexico 


(From the American Embassy, Mexico City) 


Labor troubles were outstanding in the 
economic situation in Mexico during 
June, although the month ended with 
encouraging progress being made toward 
their elimination. The mining strike, 
which began on June 8, involved approx- 
imately 105 companies and from 50,000 
to 60,000 workers, but many settlements 
have already been effected and at pres- 
ent about 15 or 20 of the largest com- 
panies are still conducting negotiations, 
with the outlook rather favorable for 
early settlement. Employees’ demands, 
as presented through the unions, were 
originally for an over-all increase in 
wages of 50 percent, in order to bring 
them into line with the cost of living. 
Formal union demands, however, in- 
cluded many other items which were 
largely responsible for the delays. Cases 
thus far settled have provided for wage 
increases averaging approximately 10 
percent. 

The threatened petroleum strike, orig- 
inally scheduled for June 24, was can- 
celed almost at the last minute when the 
President intervened and instructed the 
Ministry of Labor to use its influence to 
effect a settlement. The strike of “La 
Trindad,” textile mill at Tlaxcala, which 
has lasted for more than 22 months, was 
suddenly declared settled by the local 
union, and the workers returned to their 
jobs. This action immediately removed 
the threat of a general strike. Never- 
theless, a few days later, the related 
National Union again declared the strike 
in effect, stating that the action of the 
local union in settling the strike was il- 
legal. 

The general difficulty of moving freight 
continued to be a serious problem, as 
manufacturers and industrialists com- 
plained of mounting stocks in ware- 
houses and freight stations. Some local 
improvement, however, was obtained in 
relieving the congestion in Nuevo Laredo. 
The gasoline situation in the Federal Dis- 
trict improved substantially, although 
the high-test gasoline known as “Mexo- 
lina” is practically unavailable because 
of the break-down of one of the plants in 
the refinery. The availability of gaso- 
line on the Pan American Highway from 
Nuevo Laredo to Mexico City varies from 
day to day, though the general situation 
is better and appears to be improving. 

Prices continue at high levels, with in- 
creases noted in many items. However, 
in a public statement, the Ministry of 
Treasury forecast a decline in price 
levels, chiefly of foodstuffs, during the 
month of July and stated that that trend 
would continue until prices had reached 
a normal level. The Minister’s state- 
ment was based on governmental mea- 
sures undertaken to increase the supply 


of essential foodstuffs and other te- 
rials and to prevent speculatio and 
hoarding. 


Costa Rica 


(From the American Embassy, San J se) 


The new administration of President 
Picado in Costa Rica, which assumed 
office on May 8, has given prompt indica- 
tion of a determination to cope with 
the continuing deficits in Government 
finances and to bring expenditures into 
line with revenues. The initial retrench- 
ment was notice of dismissal to about 
2,000 employees of the Ministry of Public 
Works, and indications are that other 
drastic economies will follow. At the 
same time projects have been formulated 
for increasing revenues by taxation. 

Labor, which until recently has been 
enjoying full employment and high 
wages, is suffering from the effects of 
reduced construction activity. Not only 
have large numbers of laborers been laid 
off by the Government as an economy 
measure and work suspended on the In- 
ter-American Highway because of the 
approach of the rainy season, but com- 
pletion of construction work at the abaca 
plantations has reduced the payrolls of 
the Compania Bananera by about 40 per- 
cent and a considerable number of work- 
ers have been temporarily laid off from 
construction work on the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences. The 
situation may be relieved, however, by a 
contract which has been signed between 
the United States War Manpower Com- 
mission and the Government oi Costa 
Rica for sending laborers to work in the 
lumber, timber, and food-processing in- 
dustries of the United States. The ma- 
chinery for recruiting these laborers will 
be set up in Costa Rica in the near future. 


Chile 
(From the American Embassy, Santiago) 


Chilean business conditions continue 
very satisfactory, though seasonal fac- 
tors are affecting some lines. Steadily 
mounting production costs are causing 
some anxiety among manufacturers seek- 
ing a post-war market outside as well as 
within Chile. Improved foreign trade 
during May was indicated by the in- 
creased number of vessels calling at Chil- 
ean ports as well as the fact that cus- 
toms receipts were considerably above 
those of April. May exports of wool and 
sheepskins were reported to have been 
unusually large, and those of minerals 
were more than 50 percent greater than 
April’s. The Chilean and Brazilian Gov- 
ernments have been discussing proposals 
for more trade on a barter basis, with 
Chile supplying increased exports of cop- 
per, salt, chickpeas, and dried fish. Of- 
ficials in Chile have also given consider- 


ation to the Russian market, with em- 
phasis on sale possibilities for Chilean 
wool to Russia and the obtaining of 
Russian machinery for Chile’s heavy in. 
dustries after the war. 

During June, Chile underwent further 
restrictions in crude-rubber import’ and 
gasoline. The State Railways, on the 
other hand, were contemplating the pur- 
chase of 1,230 semiassembled freight cay 
from the United States, the pur nase 
to be partly financed by the Export-Im- 
port Bank. 

Copper production increased slightly, 
The Government reportedly decicd to 
grant a transportation subsidy to smal] 
coal producers between July 1 and Sep, 
tember 30 to help adjust the situation re 
sulting from their higher production 
costs. 

Total currency issued and deposits of 
the Central Bank as of June 20 were 36.- 
900,000 pesos higher than on May 23, 
chiefly in consequence of new purchases 
of dollar exchange by the Bank for the 
Government’s account. 

Official auctions of gold certificates 
were temporarily discontinued in the 
middle of June, but there were rumors 
that a new type of certificate, valid for 
a fixed period of 18 months and paying 
a higher rate of interest than the previ- 
ous 3 percent annually, would be offered, 
Auctions of gold coins were likewise dis- 
continued owing to restricted public in- 
terest and steadily declining prices, 
Chilean domestic gold production has 
been sold in Argentina at a higher price 
than could be obtained locally. 

Rains in late June broke the drought 
which had prevailed in central and south- 
central Chile as well as in various parts 
of Magallanes during the summer and 
autumn. Chilean agricultural officials 
announced that the sunflower-seed har- 
vest was the largest ever had in the coun- 
try. At the same time, a program tos 
increase olive-tree plantings was an- 
nounced to improve the edible-oils situ- 
ation. The Government’s second lentil 
crop estimate was higher than produc- 
tion figures in recent years, but the potato 
harvest fell far below those of the past 2 
years. 

The number of labor disputes in June 
increased, with a prolonged strike affect- 
ing nearly all Santiago printing firms as 
the most serious. A bill providing for 
accumulative dismissal allowances for 
workers, in accordance with yeers of 
service, passed the Chamber of Deputies 
and went to the Senate for ex>ected 
modifications. 


Peru 
(From the American Embassy, Lima) 
Business conditions in Peru remain 
stable, with crops along the coast devel- 
oping favorably. The sugar, rice, corn, 
and bean crops are flourishing, but the 
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cotton crop has been affected to a minor 
extent by insect plagues. Climatic con- 
ditions have been favorable and the 
water supply adequate. Agricultural 
production is hampered, however, by 
Jjabor shortages, scarcity of cheap fer- 
tilizers, and lack of mechanized equip- 
ment. Peru expects to meet in full its 
current coffee quota, as the crop is larger 
than that of last year, but labor short- 
ages may reduce the quantity actually 
picked. The Commission in charge of 
cotton acreage reduction has reported its 
final figures for the 1943-44 crop as 
131,931 hectares, a reduction of 23,154 
hectares, or 14.92 percent, compared with 
the base figure of 155,084 hectares for the 
i.941-42 season. Local agitation for lift- 
“ag present floor prices has appeared as 
i result of the increase in production 
uvsts.. Flax regrading is proceeding 
smoothly. Plans have been formulated 
for carrying out the beef- and dairy- 
cattle and poultry programs by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and the Coordinator’s 
Food’ Production Mission. The Office of 
Price Control has published notices re- 
diring that all merchandise display 
clearly the price of each article offered 
for sale and to furnish bills to customers 
for al] sales in excess of 10 soles. 
Conversations for renewal of the Over- 
All Metals Agreement are continuing, 
but consideration of a revision of petro- 
leum legislation and applications for oil 
concessions have been postponed until 
after the national elections next year. 
Industrial and mineral production is 
continuing at previous high levels, but 
without important new developments. 


Guatemala 


(From the American Embassy, Guatemala) 


Public demonstrations broke out in 
Guatemala City on June 22, which were 
followed by the resignation of General 
Jorge Ubico as President of the Republic, 
and on July 4 the Legislative Assembly 
chose General Federico Ponce as provi- 
sional President, to serve until such time 
as presidential elections could be held. 

Prior to the disturbances, several far- 
reaching Government decrees were pro- 
mulgated, affecting the economic and 
political life of the country. German in- 
terests in an impressive number of coffee 
and other agricultural properties were 
expropriated as a public necessity. The 
bulk of the outstanding foreign indebted- 
ness of the country, represented by the 
so-called English Debt of 4 percent and 
the 1927 International Railway loans, 
totaling 8,050,000 quetzales in principal 
and interest, were liquidated in full. Na- 
tional Government and Guatemala City 
municipal salaries and the wages of la- 
borers on Government pay rolls were in- 
creased 15 percent, effective as from 
June 1, as were the salaries of those in 
the employ of Government banking in- 
stitutions. Bonuses were paid to Treas- 
ury employees and to others handling 
public funds. 

Business on the whole was less active 
in June than it had been previously, and 
shipping was off, although the 1943-44 
coffee crop was expected to have been 
exported in its entirety by the end of 
June, except for an estimated 28,000 bags. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Evidence of a trend to overbuy as a re- 
sult of accumulated dollar exchange and 
relaxed United States export controls was 
noted in unusually heavy imports of 
wheat flour, despite large inventories at 
the beginning of June. 

A wechnical advisory committee was 
established to assist the import and ra- 
tioning agency, the Seccién de Coordi- 
naciOn Economica Financiera, with re- 
spect. to the domestic distribution of 
penic'jlin. Effective July 1. electric-light 
rates [or domestic current in Guatemala 
City was reduced from 0.09 to 0.08 quetzal 
pi ilowatt hour. 


Dominican Republic 


(From the American Embassy, Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, D. R.) 


Economic conditions in the Dominican 
Republic during June and the first few 
days in July continued satisfactory. Ex- 
ports for the period for which statistics 
are available continued to show a sizable 
surplus over imports. Sugar production, 
viewed with discouragement at the begin- 
ning of the season, because of a fear of a 
labor shortage and later because of the 
drought, is now regarded with optimism, 
and a similar hopeful outlook exists for 
the planting of the 1945 crop. Moreover, 
toward the end of June the Dominican 
press announced that Great Britain has 
agreed to purchase the 1945 and 1946 
sugar crops, the price to be decided upon 
later. 

Lack of adequate imports of certain 
materials, notably tires, motor vehicles, 
textiles, brushes, electrical supplies, 
hardware, and some other products con- 
tinues. The simplification on July 1, 
1944, of Decentralization Plan A by es- 
tablishing a list of commodities which 
will be the only ones requiring import 
recommendations, however, should aid 
the import situation. Most importers 
are confident of progressive improvement 
of the supply situation and are already 
planning for post-war stocks. It is pos- 
sible tiat purchasing of some articles 
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may actually decrease temporarily, since 
importers will not wish to stock too heav- 
ily at present prices and quality of mate- 
rials. 

Exports of frozen beef to Puerto Rico 
from the Dominican Republic by the 
Foreign Economic Administration are 
now being made at the rate of approxi- 
mately 30 tons per week. Two schooners 
are being employed exclusively in this 
traffic. No rice or corn has been as yet 
obtained during 1944 by the United States 
Foreign Economic Administration, but a 
good corn crop, expected at the end of 
July, may be large enough to permit some 
export. 

The harvest of the summer cocoa crop 
is almost completed, with returns show- 
ing a small crop. Coffee producers ex- 
pect an extremely large coffee crop, but 
it is expected that production will not 
begin in time to fill this year’s Dominican 
quota under the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement. 

The Dominican Department of Agri- 
culture reports that it is continuing the 
free distribution of seeds and agricultural 
implements to small farmers whose funds 
are insufficient to purchase those necessi- 
ties, and that very large areas of land 
were prepared in May and June 1944 for 
cultivation in rice, corn, and other food 
products. 

The Compania Eléctrica de Santo Do- 
mingo recently announced that effective 
July 1, 1944, a reduced rate for electric 
light and power will be installed. This 
decrease is of some benefit to small con- 
sumers and should be fairly important to 
large commercial firms and other heavy 
users of electricity. 

Arrangements for construction of a 
cement factory near Ciudad Trujillo are 
progressing satisfactorily. Decree No. 
2008 of June 23, 1944, authorizes the 
Industrial Macorisana, C. por A., to ex- 
port to the United States during the 


remainder of 1944, 95,916 Dominican 


gallons of alcohol converted into liquor. 
A tax of $0.35 per gallon is placed on 
alcohol used in this connection. 

Recent estimates place total municipal 
incomes for 1944 at $3,000,000, which, if 
attained, will be the largest total ever 
reached. 

Local comment continues regarding 
the possibility of the establishment of a 
Dominican national currency. Govern- 
mental finances continue in a relatively 
satisfactory condition. However, reve- 
nues are expected to decrease during the 
latter part of the year, owing to decreased 
returns from the tax on sugar production. 

During June, the Dominican Govern- 
ment opened three “economical dining 
rooms” in Ciudad Trujiilo and one each 
in Santiago, Puerto Plata, San Pedro de 
Macoris, and San Cristobal. These es- 
tablishments are for the announced pur- 
pose of serving nourishing meals to the 
poorer classes at 10 cents per meal. On 
an average, 900 meals per day are being 
served in Ciudad Trujillo and 450 each in 
Santiago and Puerto Plata. 





The uppers of slippers and infants’ 
footwear in Germany are being made 
of rabbitskin, states a foreign trade 
journal, 











Angola and 


Mozambique 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco: Revised Regulations and 
Tazes in Angola and Mozambique.—Re- 
vised regulations governing the importa- 
tion, production, manufacture, sale, and 
exportation of tobacco and _ tobacco 
products in Angola and Mozambique, 
were established by decree No. 33532, 
published in the Diario do Governo, Lis- 
bon, of February 21, 1944, to become ef- 
fective on publication in the Official 
Bulletin of each colony. The decree, 
which establishes uniform regulations in 
the two colonies, consolidates and re- 
vises regulations and taxes, and is in- 
tended to promote the production and 
manufacture of tobacco and protect the 
fiscal interests of the governments. 

The decree provides that leaf tobacco 
may be imported only by firms duly au- 
thorized to manufacture tobacco prod- 
ucts. Imports are limited to an annual 
quota fixed for each manufacturer, in 
accordance with the production of each 
colony, both as to quantity and quality. 

Revised and consolidated excise taxes 
are established for each colony. The 
rates of these taxes are as follows, in an- 
golares in Angola, and escudos in Mo- 
zambique, per kilogram of net weight in- 
cluding the weight of the immediate 
container: 

1. Cigars, and “little cigars,” with tobacco 
wrappers, in packages of 50 units, Angola, 
30.00; Mozambique, 40.00; 

2. Cigarettes in packages of not more than 
100 units, Angola, 25.00; Mozambique, 40.00; 

3. Cigarettes in other packages, Angola, 
18.00; Mozambique 35.00; 

4. Cut tobacco, Angola, 18.00; Mozam- 
bique, 35.00; 

5. Cigars and cigarettes suitable only for 
natives, Angola, 10.00; Mozambique, 27.50. 


The importation of tobacco products is 
permitted, subject to the payment of the 
regular import duties and the above- 
mentioned excise taxes. However, im- 
ported-tobacco products which might be 
classified under items 3 and 5 of the fore- 
going schedule are taxable instead under 
item 2. 

The exportation of tobacco and tobacco 
products is permitted, except that manu- 
factured tobacco may be exported only 
by manufacturing firms. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Authorized Issue of War Bonds In- 
creased.—By decree No. 6516 of May 22, 
1944, the Brazilian Government in- 
creased the authorized issue of 6-percent 
War Bonds from 3,000,000,000 cruzeiros 
(about $150,000,000) to 6,000,000,000 
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‘about $300,000,000). The original is- 
sue was authorized by law No. 4789 of 
October 5,1942. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 13, 1943.) The 
compulsory subscription provisions of 
the law No. 4789 are continued in effect 
in the new authorization. 


Transport and Communication 


Railroads to Aid in Alleviating Fuel 
Situation; Sao Paulo.—Special utiliza- 
tion of certain railroad facilities is a part 
of the program adopted recently in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, to alleviate the acute fuel 
situation. The Sorocabana Railroad 
trains are using the tracks of the Rede 
Viacao Parana-Santa Catarina railroad 
to haul coal from the mines, water tanks 
are to be established along the line, and 
provision is to be made for through trains 
to Sao Paulo. 

The present plan is to operate four 
trains per day, each to consist of either 
six 38-ton-capacity cars or eight 30-ton- 
capacity cars. This would approximate 
1,000 tons per day and should have an 
appreciable effect upon the fuel situation 
in Sao Paulo. 

Underground Railway, Sao Paulo.— 
Plans are completed, according to the 
foreign press, for the construction of an 
underground railway in Sao Paulo. 
Brazil. 





The Cover Picture 





Firewood for Locomotives 


It’s probable that the average 
railroad man in the United States 
would be distinctly surprised—if he 
were suddenly transported to cer- 
tain regions in Latin America—to 
observe the extent to which wood 
is used for firing the engines. A 
graphic illustration is afforded in 
our cover picture this week, where, 
along the tracks of one of the prin- 
cipal railways in Brazil, we see the 
heaps of wood used to fire the loco- 
motives, under wartime conditions. 
By electrifying its railroads, Brazil 
hopes to avoid this cumbersome 
and unsatisfactory method of pro- 
ducing power. 
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British West 


Indies 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Plate and Plated Ware of Other Than 
Gold and Silver: Import Duty Reduced 
in Trinidad.—The British preferential 
and general rates of import duty af 
Trinidad on plate and plated ware & 
other than gold and silver have been re- 
duced by a reclassification of plate and 
plated ware of all kinds. The new rates 
of import duty (‘old rates in paren- 
theses) are as follows: Gold or silver 
plate and gold- or silver-plated articles, 
ad valorem, British preferential 15 per- 
cent (15 percent), general, 30 percent 
(30 percent); other plated articles not 
elsewhere specified, ad valorem, British 
preferential 10 percent (15 percent), gen- 
eral 20 percent (30 percent). 


Chile 


Transport and Communication 


Proposed Subway, Santiago.—Plans 
and specifications for the San Miguel 
section of the proposed subway for San- 
tiago, Chile, have been approved by the 
Ministry of Public Works, according to 
the press. 

Purchases Authorized for Railroads— 
The Minister of Public Works and Com- 
munications in Chile has been authorized 
to purchase 26,000 tons of rails and 1,352 
tons of fish plates, valued at approxi- 
mately $1,908,000. Delivery will be made 
over a period of 4 years, one-fourth of 
the total order being shipped each year, 
according to the South American press. 


Colombia 


Economic Conditions 


Economic activity in Colombia during 
May declined seasonally from the high 
levels of the previous month. Transpor- 
tation difficulties caused by the heavy 
rainfall resulted in temporary shortages 
in various cities and in serious damage to 
crops. The inability to utilize the ever- 
increasing gold and dollar reserves, and 
the steady increase of money in circula- 
tion and demand deposits continued to 
present the most difficult problems for 
the Government. The reassumption of 
the presidency by Doctor Alfonso Lopez 
represented a major stabilizing force for 
business and finance. Business activi- 
ties, freed from the uncertainties of a 
presidential election, were expected to 
continue at high levels. 


AGRICULTURE 


The rubber plantation program, spon- 
sored by the Development Section of the 
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Agricultural Credit Bank, reported con- 
tinued progress. Approximately 1,000 
acres of timber were felled at Turbo and 
Rio Grande in the northern part of the 
Department of Antioquia in preparation 
for the planting of rubber seedlings, bud- 
grafted with high-yielding strains of 
Hevea. Land also was being cleared at 
Villa Artega for a third plantation. 

Exceptionally heavy rainfall in most 
parts of the country flooded large areas 
in the savanna region of Bogota, causing 
severe damage to corn, wheat, barley, 
and pasture lands. Difficulties in ob- 
taining necessary equipment and sup- 
plies handicapped the production of edi- 
ble beans, with the result that no appre- 
ciable quantities will be available for ex- 
port in 1944. Current prices for beans 
in the domestic market were reported 
to be far above quotations for those to 
be exported to the United States. A 
small shipment of bananas was made 
from Santa Marta on May 26, 1944, des- 
tined for Miami, Florida. Although the 
shipment was small, it gave rise to some 
hope that the banana-producing region 
of Magdalena might be revived. Addi- 
tional shipments were expected to be 
made if the trial shipment arrived in 
good condition and was sold without dif- 
ficulty. 

‘TRANSPORTATION 


Floods and wash-outs during May se- 
riously handicapped all forms of trans- 
portation. Numerous highways were 
made impassable and many communities 
were entirely isolated. Railroad trans- 
portation also was seriously affected, 
service having been suspended on prac- 
tically all lines. Flood conditions at sev- 
eral leading airports made it necessary 
to cancel many flights or to reduce load- 
ings. 

MINING 


Production of crude petroleum during 
the month of March totaled nearly 
2,000,000 barrels, a substantial increase 
over the February output. At the end of 
April, drilling was reported at 12 wells, 
and 38 exploration parties were active 
throughout the country. The special 
committee of the Council of State was 
reported to have completed its study of 
the proposed petroleum legislation and 
to have submitted its recommendation 
to the Government. 


WAGES AND PRICES 


Labor conditions were quiet during 
May, a major dispute in the petroleum 
industry having been settled by an agree- 
ment providing for wage increases, bet- 
ter housing facilities, improved medical 
and hospital attention, nursing homes, 
and free transportation for workmen. 
The index of wholesale prices reached 
274.8 during April, an increase of nearly 
7 points above the preceding month and 
the highest mark in the history of this 
index. The cost-of-living index also ad- 
vanced fractionally. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


The outstanding industrial develop- 
ments during May included the consoli- 
dation of two leading textile firms, the 
organization of anew company in Medel- 
lin for the production of rayon fiber, 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


yarns, and fabrics, the formation of a 
company to produce many varieties of 
paper and cardboard, with factories at 
Medellin, Cali, and Barranquilla, and the 
establishment of a new cement factory 
in Barranquilla. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Additional Gold Purchases Author- 
ized.—Decree No. 1410 of May 22, 1944, 
authorized the purchase by the Cuban 
Treasury of $25,000,000 in gold bullion 
from the United States Treasury. This 
amount is in addition to the $75,000,000 
previously purchased under the law of 
May 2, 1942, and is to be used as backing 
for Cuban silver certificates issued to re- 
place $25,000,000 in United States cur- 
rency. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcohol and Alcoholic Beverages: Reg- 
ulations Issued by Alcohol Control 
Agency.—Regulations governing the pro- 
duction, distribution, domestic consump- 
tion, and exportation of alcohol and 





Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


Discourage Hoarding, Outlaw Exchange Speculation, Urges Metallic-Money 
Advocate 


Such persons as are inclined to hoard [gold and silver] have many fields in 
which to practice, all of them open, without encroaching on the one and only 
preserve which, by every right, primarily belongs to the community. Some 
may properly raise the question of the freedom of the individual to do what 
he pleases with his own property, and this point, too, deserves consideration. 
But, as between tolerating hoarding and facilitating hoarding there is a broad 
distinction which should be recognized by all concerned and dealt with 


accordingly. 


By all means, let us preserve the individual’s freedom of action, but let us 
deny him all public facilities to indulge his whim at the expense of the 
No common carrier should be permitted to transport, no deposi- 
tory to store, no insurer to cover gold and silver, in coin or bar, on private 
We should except—and license—producers, refiners, manufac- 


community. 


account. 
turers, and banks. 


Thus, when the currency once more becomes redeemable in gold or silver on 
demand, the individual could transport his hoard in his own conveyance, 
cache it in his own privately owned strongbox, and stand guard over it. His 
freedom of action would thus be respected while the community could forth- 
with dismiss all fears of an undue rarefaction of its means of payment. 

There is a strong tendency to control the movements of capital over the 
Here again the freedom of the individual is threatened by those 
who fail to differentiate between speculative operations and legitimate trans- 
For mass movements of capital seldom occur which are not super- 
induced by speculative excesses which, by undermining confidence, ultimately 
Be it remembered in this connection that a speculative 
exchange operation cannot take place without the cooperation of a bank— 
that no one can sell “short” a given amount of foreign currency unless a 
bank is willing to lend it until the contract matures. 
involved, no financial institution should be permitted to aid and abet exchange 
All contracts for the sale or purchase of foreign exchange 
should be carefully scrutinized and their legitimacy established before being 
accepted. A simple order by the Central Bank would insure compliance by 


exchange. 
actions. 


lead to panic. 


speculation. 


all member institutions. 


If hoarding is discouraged and exchange speculation is outlawed, two of the 
major obstacles to monetary and price stability will have been removed. 


(From “Metallic Money or Managed Currency?” by Réné Léon. Published (ap- 
parently by the author) at Drakes Corner Road, Princeton, N. J. Price not given. 
It should be understood that the opinions expressed in the excerpts reproduced 
above are not necessarily those of Foreign Commerce Weekly; this department of 
“Pertinent Comments” affords a forum for many diverse points of view.) 
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spirituous liquors have been issued in res- 
olution No. 1 of the Cuban Alcohol Con- 
trol Agency, published in the Official Ga- 
zette of June 6, 1944. 

In accordance with this resolution, 
manufacturers of alcohol or spiritous 
liquors are required to inform the Alco- 
hol Control Agency of the commence- 
ment or discontinuance of their opera- 
tions; to transmit to it every ten days a 
report on their stocks and consumption 
of raw materials, production, sales, etc.; 
and to obtain its prior approval before 
undertaking such operations as the de- 
naturing, rectifying, and reducing of 
spirits, and the transportation, deposit, 
removal from deposit, or exportation of 
alcohol or liquors. 

The resolution also provided that no 
removal of alcohol or spiritous liquors 
from distilleries, factories or warehouses 
would be permitted for a period of 3 cal- 
endar days beginning on the date follow- 
ing its promulgation, with the exception 
of alcohol destined for fuel or for house- 
hold uses, and industrial alcohol for ship- 
ment to the Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion under the terms of the recent alco- 
hol contract between the Cuban and 
United States Governments. 
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Claims for Loss or Damage 
to Ocean-Borne Cargo 


Meritorious claims against the 
United States or its agents and em- 
ployees for loss of or damage to an 
ocean-borne cargo, and arising on 
or after December 7, 1941 (Pearl 
Harbor), will receive due consid- 
eration even though suit thereon 
has not been instituted within the 
legal limitation of 1 year, the War 
Shipping Administration has just 
announced. 

The Administrator may excuse 
failure to institute suit and may 
compromise or settle claims as 
though the time for the suit had 
not expired. The action must not 
be interpreted as extending the 
time limitations on the filing of 
such suits, says WSA. 

War conditions and the restrict- 
ing limitation on information to be 
made public by reason of national 
security, lack of information on the 
part of the claimant, not due to a 
lack of diligence or other causes, 
may be sufficient for the Adminis- 
trator to excuse the failure to file 
suit. 

The action of WSA is covered in 
the “Joint Wartime Insurance In- 
struction No. 13 and Legal Bulletin 
No. 25, Supplement No. 4” and is 
authorized by Section 2 of Public 
Law 295 of the 78th Congress. 
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Transport and Communication 


Aerial Services.—Expreso-Aereo Inter- 
Americano (EAI) on May 29, 1944, 
started a daily round-trip passenger- 
freight service between Habana, Cuba, 
and Nueva Gerona on the Isle of Pines. 
Services reportedly are being planned to 
Varadero, Motimbo, Santa Clara, and 
Cienfuegos. The Mexican Government 
has granted EAI permission to make 10 
trial flights to Merida, in Yucatan, of 
which 5 had been made up to June 5. 
Only freight is to be carried on this run. 

The new schedule of the Compania 
Cubana de Aviacién (CCA) (Pan Ameri- 
can Airways affiliate), formerly known 
as Compania Nacional Cubana de Avia- 
ci6én (CNCA), calls for 22 trips a week 
between Habana and Camaguey, Cuba. 
Recently CCA inaugurated a passenger 
service to Varadero. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Tax Amended on Alcoholic 
Beverages.—The Dominican Republic 
import tax (sales, use, and consumption 
tax) on alcoholic beverages has been 
amended, according to law No. 561, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of April 18. 
1944. The new tax rates per liter (old 
rates in parentheses) are as follows: 
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Spirituous liquors, whiskey, gin, bitters, 
absinthe, and liquors such as anissette, 
apricot, benedictine, cocktails, cordials 
and other beverages up to 46° proof gal- 
lon at 15° temperature, $1.00 ($0.8712); 
brandy and cognac up to 46° proof gal- 
lon, at 15° temperature, $1.00 ($3.80). 


France 
Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Textiles: Tax to Encourage Production 
Established.—A special sales tax of 4 per- 
cent ad valorem was established in 
France to encourage textile production, 
effective from September 1, 1943, by law 
No. 501 of September 15, 1943, published 
in the Journal Officiel (Vichy) of Sep- 
tember 16. 

This tax is collected upon importations 
and on sales in France or abroad of prod- 
ucts composed wholly or in greater part 
of natural or artificial textile fibers, in- 
cluding paper yarn. 

Sales for exportation of natural or ar- 
tificial textile fibers exported in that 
state are exempted from this tax. 

Fertilizers and Parasiticides: Inter- 
ministerial Advisory Committee Cre- 
ated.—An _ Interministerial Advisory 
Committee of Fertilizers and Antipara- 
site Products was created in France, by 
decree No. 1170 of September 8, 1943, 
published in the Journal Officiel (Vichy) 
of September 17. 

This committee is charged with estab- 
lishing necessary liaisons between the 
interested ministerial departments, in 
order to assure the supplying of agricul- 
ture with fertilizing materials and with 
products for defense against enemies of 
cultivation. 

Special Sales Taxes Imposed on Spec- 
ified Industries and Trades—Special 
taxes were imposed or revised in France 
to cover administrative expenses of trade 
organization committees for private 
nursing homes, and for ice cream and 
sherbets, liquid fuels, metalworking. 
beer, malt and hops, by orders published 
in the Journal Officiel (Vichy) during 
September 1943. 


French Equatorial 


Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Economic Mission Established.—An 
economic mission has been established in 
French Equatorial Africa, with its office 
at Brazzaville, by order No. 512 of March 
3, 1944, published in the Journal Officiel 
of that Colony on March 15. 

This mission is to determine, as exactly 
as possible, the resources and economic 
possibilities of French Equatorial Africa 
in all materials, and to propose a pro- 
gram of improvement for the best use or 
development of existing resources, and of 
making use of new materials which have 
been found available. 

Central Committee for Coordination of 
Transportation Created.—A Central 
Committee for Coordination of Trans- 
portation in French Equatorial Africa 
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has been created by order No. 474 of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1944, published in the Journa] 
Officiel of that Colony on March 15. 

The Central Committee has for its du- 
ties: (1) to establish the plan of the 
administrative, military, and commercia] 
needs of French Equatorial Africa for 
hydrocarbons; (2) to determine the order 
of priority of the various transportings 
to be effected by vehicles using liquid 
fuels; and (3) to make suggestions con- 
cerning the organization of transporta- 
tion, the commercial liaison between rail- 
ways, roadways, and waterways, the de- 
velopment of transportation capacities, 
and the like. 


Gambia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revised Tariff Schedule Now in Use.— 
A new customs tariff order became effec. 
tive in Gambia November 13, 1943, ac- 
cording to a supplement to the Govern- 
ment Gazette. 

While the import duties on a majority 
of the items remain unchanged, slightly 
increased duties were levied on a number 
of articles, including apparel; bags, 
trunks, and valises; beer and ale; brooms 
and brushes: cutlery; air-conditioning 
machinery (by increase in general rate. 
British preferential unchanged); and 
playing cards. 

Larger increases in duty were made 
applicable to imports of clocks, watches, 
and parts; haberdashery and millinery; 
hosiery; jewelry; and wool and manufac- 
tures. 

Duties were reduced on sewing cottons; 
leather and manufactures (other than 
boots, etc.) ; and sugar. 

Aircraft, accessories and parts, and 
wheat flour were added to the schedule of 
articles exempt from import duty. 


Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Honduran Cotton Weaving Yarns Ez- 
empted from Differential Customs Sur- 
charges.—Cotton weaving yarns im- 
ported from Honduras have been 
exempted from the payment of the cus- 
toms surcharge of 100 percent of duty 
and other customs charges by a Guate- 
malan customs circular, dated June 8, 
1944. This differential customs sur- 
charge has been assessed on imports from 
countries whose exports to Guatemala 
doubled in volume during the preceding 
calendar year, or whose merchandise 
balance in the preceding year was unfav- 
orable to Guatemala by more than 17 
percent. 

Export Control Imposed on Specified 
Imported Products Subject to Export 
Control in Couniry of Origin.—Exports 
of specified imported products not man- 
ufactured in Guatemala and subject to 
export control in the country of origin 
have been prohibited for the duration of 
the war, except under prior export li- 
cense, by an executive decree, published 
May 17, 1944, and effective the following 
day. 
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The products listed in this decree are: 
Electric and internal combustion motors; 
jndustrial machinery, automobiles, 
trucks and tractors; motorcycles, motor 
bicycles and bicycles; apparatus and in- 
struments for surgeons, doctors, dentists, 
veterinarians, opticians, and scientists in 
general; apparatus for telegraph, teleph- 
ony, and television; pipes and pipe fit- 
tings of all kinds, and accessories; agri- 
cultural implements; tools for artisans; 
corrugated sheeting of zinc and of iron 
or steel; fence wire; pieces, material, and 
scrap of iron or steel, bronze, aluminum, 
and other metals; and replacement parts 
and accessories for the machinery, vehi- 
cles, and apparatus previously men- 
tioned. 


Honduras 


Transport and Communication 


Road Improvements.—The road 
around Lake Yojoa (southernmost sec- 
tion of the Potrerillos-Pito Solo High- 
way), Honduras, was opened on March 
15, although 9 miles still were under con- 
struction. In the first 2 weeks thereafter 
160 trucks used the road. 

Improvement of the route from Po- 
trerillos southward created interest in 
the virtually impassable section of road 
between San Pedro Sula and Potrerillos. 
which had not been improved because of 
parallel-railway service. San Pedro Sula 
citizens induced the government of their 
Department to begin work on the road. 
When completed it will be easily passa- 
ble during 9 months of the year. 


India 


Economic Conditions 


Figures recently made available for 
publication on insurance in India indi- 
cate that on December 31, 1943, a total 
of 314 insurers were registered under the 
Insurance Act of 1938. Of the 220 Indian 
firms, 155 companies carried life insur- 
ance only, 34 carried life insurance with 
other insurance, and 31 carried no life 
insurance. Indian firms are most nu- 
merous in Bombay Presidency where 84 
companies have their head offices; Ben- 
gal is the home of 51 firms; Madras Pres- 
idency of 35; the Punjab, 17; Delhi, 13; 
the United Provinces, 8; the Central 
Provinces, 4; Sind and Bihar, 3 each; 
and Assam and Ajmer-Merwara, 1 each. 

Further details for the year 1943 are 
not available, but, according to the In- 
surance Yearbook of 1943, a total of 178,- 
000 new life-insurance policies were is- 
sued during 1942 for 428,300,000 rupees, 
as compared with 200,000 policies total- 
ing 395,100,000 rupees during 1941. 


Newfoundland | 


Exchange and Finance 


Continued Increase in Government 
Revenues.—Collection of revenue in New- 
foundland during May exceeded the most 
optimistic expectation and brought the 
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total collections for the first 2 months 
of the current fiscal year to more than 
$9,300,000, over one-third of the esti- 
mated revenue for the entire year and 
almost twice as much as revenue col- 
lected in the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. Expenditure of $2,900,- 
000 was only slightly higher than in the 
corresponding period of 1943-44. 

The increase was derived largely from 
increased direct tax collections, although 
there was also a very large advance in 
customs revenue. Part of the increase 
in direct tax receipts was undoubtedly 
attributable to the fact that more tax- 
payers were able to pay their whole obli- 
gation in one installment because of the 
improved cash position, but a large part 
must have been the result of an increase 
in the number of taxpayers and in their 
incomes. Direct tax collections cannot 
be expected to continue at this level, 
but it is reasonably certain that the total 
collected from this source will be consid- 
erably above the year’s estimate of 
$7,000,000. 

The month of May witnessed the first 
increase in customs revenue in many 
months, reflecting not only higher prices 
but advance buying and the release for 
export of goods bought over a long pe- 
riod. 

It appears almost certain that revenue 
for the current year will be far above 
the estimates and that the country will 
be able to add substantially to the sur- 
plus for post-war reconstruction. Much 
of this surplus has been advanced to the 
British Government as_ interest-free 
loans, and a further $2,000,000 was turned 
over in May, bringing the total of such 
loans to $12,300,000 ($1,800,000 from sales 
of savings certificates and $10,500,000 
from surplus revenue). 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rationing Regulations Relared.—An 
improved supply situation in Newfound- 
land permitted the removal of coffee 
from the rationed list and the doubling 
of the tea ration in May. The former 
ration was 2 ounces of tea per fortnight 
or 8 ounces of coffee. 

While the leather situation is still 
critical, an extra pair of leather shoes is 
authorized for children and for young 
people up to 17 years of age in the period 
May 17 to December 31, 1944. Adults are 
eligible for only one pair of leather shoes 
during this period. An arrangement is 
also made by which certain types of 
workers—such as longshoremen, loggers, 
mine workers, nurses—may apply for 
extra footwear. Rubber boots and shoes 
are worn almost universally in New- 
foundland, and the supply of these is 
somewhat easier. The success of the new 
rationing regulation will depend on avail- 
ability of supplies from Canada and the 
United States, which are under alloca- 
tion, although local production is ex- 
pected to provide 180,000 pairs of leather 
shoes in the current year. Imports of 
leather footwear in 1941-42 are estimated 
at 415,000 pairs and rubber footwear, 
475,000 pairs. The United States is the 
principal supplier of leather footwear 
and Canada of rubber footwear. 
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New Zealand 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Services Handicapped by Lack 
of Fuel.—Resumption of full rail services 
in New Zealand is being delayed, owing 
to the lack of sufficient coal supplies. On 
April 17, estimated railway-coal stocks in 
the North Island were reported to be 
11,000 long tons. The operation of a full 
timetable in both the North and South 
Islands would require 13,000 long tons of 
coal per week. 

The Mines Department has been ex- 
perimenting with the production of bri- 
quets from Blackball and Strongman 
coal. About 120 long tons of these coals 
have been made into briquets and tests 
made on the railways to ascertain the 
suitability of this fuel for railway pur- 


e. Northern 
Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions in Livingstone, ° 
Northern Rhodesia, have improved, and 
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U. S. and Canada Arrange 
Mutual Grain-Harvest Aid 


Under special arrangements 
effective July 7 temporarily sus- 
pending certain border-crossing 
formalities, Canadian threshing 
outfits will help harvest the West- 
ern Great Plains grain crops, while 
American machines and crews later ‘ 
will go to the Prairie Provinces, < 
says the Office of Foreign Agricul- ‘ 
tural Relations of the U.S. Depart- « 
ment of Agriculture. : 

Of the 1,000,000,000-bushel wheat ¢ 
crop now in prospect for the cur- { 
rent season in the United States, ¢ 
approximately 536,000,000 bushels ¢ 
are anticipated in the States that { 
might reasonably be expected to ‘ 
utilize harvest help from the Cana- : 
dian Prairie Provinces. In those « 
three Provinces the 1944 intentions ¢ 
to plant indicated an increase of $ 
about 22 percent over the wheat $ 
acreage planted in 1943, and the $ 
current crop condition is above ¢ 
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average. In 1943 the Prairie Prov- 
inces produced 294,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. 

Canadian threshing outfits may 
remain in the United States until 
September 15 under this season’s 
arrangement. United States ma- 
chines and crews may enter Can- 
ada when their services are re- 
quired, but may not remain longer 
than December 31. In their an- 
nouncements of the plan, the Gov- 
ernments of both countries point 
out that a similar arrangement will 
be in operation for each wartime 
grain-harvesting season. 
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trade at Lusaka is steady, according to 
latest reports. 

A supply mission sent to Great Britain 
made arrangements to secure an emer- 
gency supply of cotton piece goods of 
approximately 2,000,000 yards for early 
shipment to the colony. The mission 
also obtained an increased quarterly allo- 
cation of piece goods for direct importa- 
tion by Northern Rhodesia without di- 
minishing the existing percentage quota 
to be obtained through Southern Rhode- 
sia. With the Indian quota, the colony 
should get an annual supply of over 
11,000,000 yards, although the manufac- 
tured goods will not be available for 
about 6 months, according to the Gover- 
nor’s recent statements to the Legislative 
Council. 

Plans were also made by the mission to 
procure other necessary supplies, includ- 
ing blankets, rayon, bicycles, and sewing 
machines. 

Arrangements have also been com- 
pleted for the Union of South Africa to 
supply certain foodstuffs on a quota basis 
during 1944, according to a recent official 
notice. Crackers, cereal ‘(except oat- 
meal), cocoa, coffee, fruit, pickles, jams, 
and preserved vegetables are included. 

The Northern Rhodesia Supplies Board 
has been given executive powers, accord- 
ing to the London press, in order that it 
may purchase on its own account when 
offers by shippers are not taken up com- 
pletely by local merchants. Thus, the 
full quantity of quota allocations may be 
taken up and equitably distributed. 


CoLp STORAGE BOARD APPOINTED 


The Government has appointed a Cold 
Storage Board to control abattoirs, ice 
and refrigerating plants of the colony, 
including the Government Cold Storage 
Works at Livingstone. 

The board, which is incorporated, has 
the power to carry on the wholesale busi- 
ness of butchers and dealers in a!l kinds 
of dairy produce, chilled, frozen, and 
fresh foods, livestock, and merchants, 
manufacturers, and general dealers in 
hides and skins, and to make contracts 
for the wholesale supply of the above- 
mentioned products. It may also carry 
on external trade in livestock, poultry, 
and carcasses of cattle, sheep, and other 
animals. 


A general fund is to be established by 
the board into which all moneys received 
are to be paid and out of which all pay- 
ments will be made. A sum is to be paid 
annually into a separate reserve fund 
which will be used for the replacement of 
obsolete machinery, the improvement of 
the plant owned by the board, or for an 
emergency. 

The board’s activities are to be carried 
on so far as possible with neither profit 
nor loss. 


PRICE CEILINGS ANNOUNCED FOR SLAUGHTER 
CATTLE 

Effective May 1, the selling prices of 
slaughter cattle in the South, Central, 
and Western Provinces may not exceed 
the maximum prices fixed by a govern- 
ment notice gazetted April 28. Prices 
range from 28 shillings 9 pence per 100 
pounds live weight for prime-grade oxen 
during the period September—December 
down to 14 shillings per 100 pounds live 
weight throughout the year for culled 
nongrade cows. Slaughter cattle may 
not be sold at higher prices without spe- 
cial permission from the Price Controller. 





Nazi Price Juggling 

Although price levels in Holland 
before the German invasion in 
1940 were 30 to 40 percent below 
those in Germany, they have been 
raised considerably since the occu- 
pation owing to “increased produc- 
tion costs,” according to an article 
in the Swiss paper, Journal de 
Geneve. 

As a result, prices in the Nether- 
lands now are often higher than 
those in Germany. Last Decem- 
ber, German authorities inaugu- 
rated a “Fund for Price Policy” to 
compensate for price differences. 
Under this policy those Nether- 
lands products which are priced 
below German levels are sold in 
Germany at German prices. The 
difference is paid into the fund and 
used to balance against Dutch 
products which sell in Germany at 
prices lower than those prevailing 
in Holland. 
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The new order does not apply, however. 
to any sale of slaughter cattle by the 
Cold Storage Board. 

The new cold storage plant at Living. 
stone commenced operations on April 30, 
and chilled meat was going forward to 
the Copper Belt. The first weeks’ output 
was 184 head of stock, and second week’s 
319, an increase to 400 head a week was 
expected in a short time. 


BUILDING MATERIALS CONTROLLED 


New building-control regulations have 
been added to those established in 1942. 
according to a recent Government Ga- 
zette. A schedule of the required build- 
ing materials must be submitted when 
applying to the Provincial Commissioner 
for a building license, and this schedule 
must be closely adhered to in the con- 
struction work. 

Applications for the construction of 
new residential buildings requiring under 
£25 worth of scheduled materials will or- 
dinarily be granted, according to the 
notice, as the government wishes to re- 
lease semi-permanent building schemes 
from undue restriction. 

Licenses are required only for building 
and repair work exceeding £100 in cost in 
which scheduled materials are used 
The following imported materials are 
now scheduled for purposes of the order: 
Timber, metal, and glass. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


The subsidized selling price of 12 shil- 
lings 6 pence per bag (150 pounds) for 
potatoes was discontinued on March 1, 
1944, and a new order fixed the makxi- 
mum price at 23 shillings 6 pence per 
bag when sold in quantities of five or 
more bags, and 2 shillings per bag for 
a less number. 

The former price, which was greatly 
below the regular market price, was fixed 
in order to induce Africans to purchase 
potatoes as a substitute for corn meal 
then in short supply. As the Africans 
did not buy potatoes in any great quan- 
tity even at the artifically low price, the 
Government decided that the subsidy was 
unjustified. 

Recent reports state that the corn crop 
is now being harvested and the excellent 
yields indicate a possible total of 275,000 
bags (of 200 pounds), of which over 
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900,000 bags are expected to be European 
produce. 

Conditions in the Fort Jameson Dis- 
trict are reported favorable with indica- 
tions that the tobacco crop will be good. 


Exchange and Finance 


New Bond Issue Announced.—A new 
issue of 3-percent war bonds was placed 
on sale in Northern Rhodesia March 1, 
the proceeds of which will be lent to the 
British Government in furtherance of the 
war effort. 

The bonds bear interest from the date 
of purchase at the rate of 3 percent per 
annum payable April 1 and October 1, are 
issued in multiples of £5, and redeemable 
10 years from the purchase date at 101 
percent. Bonds may be redeemed at par 
on 6 months’ written notice. 

Individuals are limited to total hold- 
ings of £1,000. 


Spain 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Licenses Required for Noncom- 
mercial Shipments.—Export licenses are 
now required for all goods exported from 
Spain in noncommercial shipments by 
parcel post, “green-label’” mail (dutiable 
goods in first-class mail) and air mail, by 
an order published in the Boletin Oficial 
of June 3, 1944, and effective immedi- 
ately. Heretofore, noncommercial ship- 
ments of goods by mail were exempt from 
the general export-license requirements. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION WELL-MAINTAINED 


The Swedish combined industrial pro- 
duction index (1935-100) was 108 in 
January and 109 in February and March 
1944, the respective indexes for October 
and for November and December 1943 
also having been 108 and 109, respec- 
tively. The average for the first-quarter 
indexes for 1943 was 110.3. 

The iron and steel industry suffered a 
small seasonal decline in March. Activi- 
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ties during the quarter were greater than 
in the last quarter of 1943, though below 
the high level of the first quarter of last 





Swiss Exhibition: Waste 
Materials and Their Uses 


An exposition of waste materials 
and their disposition, to be shown 
in all important towns and villages 
of Switzerland, has been organized 
by the Swiss Federal Office for War 
Economy. This project aims at 
preventing any slack in collection 
of waste materials and the procure- 
ment of raw materials which will 
afford work. 

The Federal Office for War 
Economy emphasizes that the op- 
eration of numerous factories de- 
pends upon the successful collec- 
tion of waste materials. Prior to 
the war Switzerland imported 
4,000 to 6,000 carloads of waste 
materials annually; the equivalent 
must now be provided locally, and 
it is believed that the exposition 
now under way will serve to en- 
lighten the people and secure co- 
operation in the systematic collec- 
tion of waste material. 

Attendance at the exhibition is 
compulsory for school children, and 
no entrance fee is charged any 
visitor. 

Displays, comprised of photo- 
graphs, diagrams, slogans, and 
sample goods, all stress the neces- 
sity for saving old materials. The 
process of turning old tin cans into 
tin and iron, and the sorting of 
textile offal and old iron and prep- 
aration of these materials for 
manufacture, are demonstrated. 
Another display shows in detail the 
products that can be obtained from 
bones, and warns citizens not to 
discard them. Lists of miscellane- 
ous usable materials are shown, 
with statistics on pre-war discard 
and description of what can be pro- 
duced from like waste material. 
Specimens of many such articles 
are included in the exhibit. 
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year. The indexes for this branch com- 
pared with those of 1943 (in parenthe- 
sis) were: January, 140 (143); February, 
146 (148); and March, 143 (144). The 
machine industry index continued at a 
record level; the average of monthly in- 
dexes for the quarter under review was 
165.3, compared with averages of 164.5 
for October-December 1943 and 162.7 
for January—March, 1943. 

The pulp and paper industry reached 
exceptionally low levels of activity dur- 
ing the quarter, but manifested a ten- 
dency to recover. Indexes for the quar- 
ter, compared with those of the last 3 
months of 1943 (in parenthesis) were: 
January, 40 (October, 47); February, 41 
(November, 49) and March, 45 (Decem- 
ber, 47). 

The monthly indexes for the food- 
stuffs industry were only slightly below 
those for the preceding quarter and the 
first 1943 quarter. The textile and gar- 
ment industry average was only slightly 
below that of the first quarter of 1943, 
because of a recovery from 99 for Jan- 
uary to 105 for March, while the monthly 
indexes for a variety of other consump- 
tion-goods industries, 123 in January and 
February and 124 for March, were well 
above those of the preceding quarter and 
somewhat higher than those for the first 
quarter of 1943. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Window Glass: Regulations Governing 
Sales and Use Adopted.—In order to as- 
sure the supply of window glass for new 
houses constructed in Sweden, a Royal 
decree issued on May 14, 1944, has placed 
all window glass (and some mirror glass) 
under government control. The regula- 
tions prohibit the erection of glass par- 
titions and the exchange of old glass for 
new in completed houses, and licenses for 
the construction of new hothouses will 
be withheld for the present. Licenses 
for the purchase of 2 square meters of 
glass for necessary and urgent repairs 
will be issued. 

The current glass shortage was caused 
by insufficient deliveries of Westphalian 
coal, since the principal Swedish win- 
dow-glass makers, Oxelésunds Jarnverks 
AB., used gas from the firm’s plant which 
coked such coal. Construction of that 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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Chemicals 
OUTPUT OF LIME AND CAUSTIC SODA 
A state factory to produce lime and 
caustic soda reportedly will be operated 
in connection with the Bulgarian salt 
mines. The first plant, which will not be 
large, is expected to have an output of 
4,000 to 6,000 tons of lime and 2,500 to 
3,000 tons of caustic soda annually, or 
about one-half of the country’s require- 
ments. 
FERTILIZER SUPPLY, CHILE 


Fertilizers, with the exception of so- 
dium nitrate, are expected to be in 
shorter supply in Chile in 1944 than in 
almost 10 years. Domestic production 
and distribution facilities have not de- 
veloped as rapidly as demand, and stocks 
have been depleted in many cases, while 
wartime conditions and the lack of trans- 
portation have hindered the importation 
of fertilizers. 


SULFuRIC-AcID Factory, CHINA 


The government-operated Hunan, 
China, sulfuric-acid factory was ex- 
pected to resume production in early 
April, reorganized by the provincial gov- 
ernment, with a capital of CN$1,500,000. 


ACTIVITY IN ALCOHOL FACTORIES SUS- 
PENDED, EIRE 


Four industrial alcohol factories in 
Eire have had to suspend operations be- 
cause of the shortage of potatoes. The 
increased use of potatoes, both for food 
and for animal feeding, has resulted in 
a scarcity of raw material for the alcohol 
plants. Alcohol has been supplementing 
the country’s gasoline supply. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE PLANT, FRENCH Morocco 


A superphosphate plant recently com- 
pleted at Port Lyautey, French Morocco, 
cccupies an area of approximately three- 
fourths of an acre. It is equipped with 
machinery received from Tunis. Phos- 
phates mined at Khouribga will furnish 
the raw material. 

Since the plant’s first operations have 
been successful, it is planned to erect an- 
other factory of the same size, which 
should be ready for production within a 
few months. 


ABSORPTION OF SMALL COMPANIES, FRANCE 


Pechinev (Produits Chimiques et Mét- 
allurgiques Alais, Froges et Camargue), 
an important French chemical company 
in Lyons, will acquire a controlling inter- 
est in several smaller companies, includ- 
ing the Société des Mines de Charbon 
des Alpes and the Société de Lignites de 
Barjai et du Gard, according to a Euro- 
pean chemical journal. 

The firm’s capital will be increased 
from 803,600,000 francs to 837,000,000, 
with a possible further increase to 1,255,- 
500,000. Significance is attached to the 
absorption of coal and lignite compan- 
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ies, since Pechinev has been actively in- 
terested in the production of oil from 
coal. 


INCREASED OUTPUT OF FERTILIZERS, SWEDEN 


A substantial increase in output in 
1943 is reported by Stockholm Super- 
fosfat Fabriks A/B, the largest producer 
of nitrogenous fertilizers in Sweden. 
Production of these materials and of cal- 
cium cyanamide was sufficient to enable 
the company to supply 60 percent of the 
Swedish demand. 

The concern has five plants, located 
at Ljungaverk, Alby, Stockviksverken, 
Trollhattan, and Bollnas, which produce 
fertilizer, carbide, chlorates, perchlo- 
rates, nitrogenous products, and other 
chemicals. Limestone is quarried at 
Furillen in Gotland and at Mattmar in 
Jamtland. 

The Alby, Stockviksverken, and Ljung- 
averk plants operated at capacity in 
1943. At the latter works the potassium- 
nitrate factory was enlarged, and an ex- 
perimental plant for the manufacture of 
plastics was established. Trollhattan 
carbide factory and the lime works at 
Mattmar were active during the year, but 
the Furillen limestone quarry was not 
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Post-War Forest Plan 
for India 


A post-war forest plan suggested 
for India by the Inspector General 
of Forests proposes that wooded 
areas be increased to 20 to 25 per- 
cent of the total area of each 
Province and State as a flood-con- 
trol measure and as a means of in- 
creasing afforestation in the dry 
belt of western India. A secondary 
aim is the provision of small timber 
and fuel wood for agricultural 
villages. 

It is estimated that the project 
will require the planting of trees 
on an additional 100,000 square 
miles of land. Forests now total 
106,000 square miles, or 13 percent 
of the area of British India. It 
has been suggested that each vil- 
lage should have a small adjoining 
woodland under short rotation—15 
to 20 years. First returns would be 
secured from thinnings within 5 
years. 

Considerable damage has been 
done to forests in India by excessive 
grazing, which must be regulated 
while new growth is being estab- 
lished. During the war there has 
been some overcutting, not serious 
in the aggregate but so concen- 
trated that previous plans for forest 
management have been upset. In 
many areas, the control of grazing 
alone will reestablish a forest cover. 
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in operation; however, work is expected 
to be resumed in 1944. Because of g 
shortage of supplies, the Bollnas factory, 
which produces impregnation materials, 
was not in operation. 

A net profit of 1,810,000 crowns ($430,. 
000) is reported by the company for 1943, 
compared with 2,230,000 crowns ($539,. 
000) in 1942. 


FERTILIZER SUPPLIES, SWITZERLAND 


Sufficient nitrogenous fertilizers are 
available in Switzerland to permit dis- 
tribution of the same quantity as in 1943, 
but there is some shortage of phosphates, 
Supplies of potash salts are larger, al- 
lowing an increase of at least 50 percent 
over last year’s allotment to farmers, 


MATCH PRODUCTION, SYRIA AND LEBANoy 


Match production in Syria in 1943 js 
estimated at 12,000,000 packages, ap- 
proximately the same number as in 1942. 

A new factory for the manufacture of 
wax matches was started in the Lebanon 
in 1943, but has not yet been completed, 


EXPANSION OF MATCH INDUSTRY, TuRKEy 


Match production in Turkey has usu. 
ally met the country’s requirements in 
normal times, but since the war con- 
sumption has increased to such an ex- 
tent that it has been necessary to sup- 
plement local output with imports. An 
order has been placed with the Swedish 
Match Company for 14,000 cases of 
matches, or 70,000,000 boxes. 

The match factory in Istanbul is ex- 
pected to be expanded to meet the coun- 
iry’s needs. 


PLANTS OPERATING, U.S.S. R. 


The first section of the Stalin nitrogen 
plant in Stalino, Soviet Russia, has re- 
sumed operations, according to the press, 

A coke-chemical plant in Voroshilovy- 
grad Oblast reportedly is in production. 


Coal 


CONSUMPTION CONTROLLED, EIRE 


The control of the use of coal in Eire 
has become necessary since importa- 
tion from the United Kingdom has 
ceased. In normal times, approx mately 
2,500,000 long tons were imported an- 
nually. Production for 1941, the latest 
year for which statistics are available, 
totaled 103,214 long tons of anthracite 
and 49,629 long tons of bituminous. 

The fact that 40.08 percent of the elec- 
tric current consumed in Eire is gener- 
ated in plants using coal as fuel also 
has necessitated a drastic reduction in 
consumption of electricity. 

MEXICAN OUTPUT 

Coal production at Nueva Rositas, 

Mexico, was on a full-time basis during 


May 1944. However, the movement of 
fuel to many sections of the country 
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was prevented by transportation diffi- upon, it is thought that the.floor space 
culties. will cover nearly 43,000 square meters. 

The total cost of this project will ap- 
ee SEES or Se ee proximate $2,228,700, of which $646,000 
Spanish production in 1943 of 1,210,- will be invested in machinery and appli- 
617 metric tons of anthracite coal, 8,357,- ances; $258,400 in paving, water, and 
393 metric tons of bituminous coal, and sewerage systems; $1,292,000 for cold- 
1,125,509 metric tons of lignite showed storage and other buildings; and $32,300 
pected little change from the 1,232,405 tons of for land. 

e of a anthracite, 7,953,148 tons of bituminous, 

actory, and 1,116,880 tons of lignite produced in BUILDING ACTIVITY IN COLOMBIA 

terials, 1942, according to official statistics. Construction contracts awarded dur- 

“ ing April, in Bogota, Colombia, were val- 
($430,- cma — ety nahalabnatst aaabten: ued at 1,561,618 pesos, a decrease of 720,- 
r 1943, Production from open-cast coal mines 835 pesos, compared with the preceding 

($530. ijn the United Kingdom in the year ended month. Approximately 1,294,404 pesos of 

March 31, 1944, amounted to 5,340,000 the April total are to be spent on new 
AND tons, according to an announcement of building projects; 124,492 pesos on work- 

the Minister of Fuel published in the ers’ houses; 124,244 pesos on repairs; and 
rs are British press. This is a new source of 18,478 pesos on grading and preparing 
lit dis- coal in the United Kingdom, little hav- lots. 
in 1943, ing been obtained by this method prior , ~ : Work was started on the moderniza- 
— to March 1942. won Let That Shadow bape hem tion pond are de la eanaty eye build- 
yer, al- > ing in May, and it is expec com- 
percent poemnaees Cost, Baste, 'V, ©. ©. B. oe pleted during the early part of 1945. A 
mers, The Kuznetsk Coal Basin, located Su Duy i bs E sum of 200,000 pesos has been allotted for 

—_— north and east of Novosibirsk in western . this renovation. 

: = Siberia, is we second — coal basin Contracts awarded for public works 

1943 is in the Soviet Union, according to an item rojects in May amounted to 296,916 

eS, ap- published by the Academy of Sciences of eee Se i og Vaan WEE pin 
in 1942, | the U.S. S. R. — 
cture of Originally developed in the first 5-year The first of more than 200 low-cost EIRE’S EXTENSIVE HOUSING PROJECT 
sebanon plan, the Kuznetsk Coal Basin has not houses being built in Santiago, Chile, was Preparatory work has been started on 
npleted. increased output in recent years, because opened in early April. A housing project a £4,000,000 housing project in the sub- 
TURKEY of a shortage of the capacity of the rail- has been started for 135 streetcar con- urbs of Dublin, Eire. The project is to 
roads to haul coal to the Urals. The re- ductors. Plans reportedly are being made be complete in itself, with 4,000 first- 
aS USU- sult has been the further development by the Social Security Institute of Pri- class homes, together with churches, 
a pd of — = the Urals which require vate Employees to spend about 45,000,000 recreation halls, and four shopping cen- 
é only short hauls to industrial centers. pesos on dwelling units for its members ters. This program is expected to extend 
an ex- throughout the country. In April, 17,- over a period of 10 years and employ 
bed: te t t : 000,000 pesos were allotted to build new _‘1,600 workers. Roads now are being laid 
oul on Onstruction hospitals in Quillota, Los Andes, and ut and graded. 
ases of BurmLpinc Activity at HicH LeveL IN Taltal. The Social Welfare and Retire- = Crrricaz, HOUSING SHORTAGE IN SWITZER- 
BRAZIL ment Institute of the State Railways LAND 
lj a ; : plans to invest 10,000,000 pesos in the : 
us & Construction activity in Brazil has purchase of land and the erection of The Swiss Government has appropri- 
he coun- been maintained at an unusually high low-cost houses to be sold to its depos- ated another 3,000,000 francs to supple- 
level during recent years, particularly in itors. ment the original 10,000,000 francs al- 
R. the large cities, such as Rio de Janeiro, A plan has been submitted to the Pres- lotted to relieve the acute housing short- 
Sao Paulo, Belo Horizonte, Porto Alegre, ident of Chile for the construction of a age prevalent in the main industrial 
nitrogen | Bahia, and Recife. Rapid expansion of new Congress Building in Santiago to cities. Government aid has made pos- 
has Tes industry and governmental activities replace the old one which, it is claimed, sible the construction of 619 apartment 
he press. and a growing demand for more modern would be unsafe in case of a severe earth- houses, 3,053 one-family houses, 48 bar- 
roshilov- living quarters, accounts for most of this quake. racks, and the rebuilding of 344 houses. 
oduction. | pbuilding prosperity. On May 5, the Chilean Government _ It has been stated officially that the hous- 
The time required to complete proj- announced plans for a gigantic housing ing shortage has resulted not so much 
ects was estimated by the trade to be project in the northwest section of San- from the influx of workers as from the 
from 50 to 100 percent greater in 1943 tiago, which would include 5,000 low-cost increase in marriages. Zurich has even 
than in 1940, because of shortages of houses, schools, a theater, park, sport issued a decree making it illegal for 
EIRE building materials. stadium, produce market, police station, single women or widows without house- 
il in Eire Many new office buildings and apart- and the building of a canal from the holds to lease apartments. 
importa- ment houses, ranging from 4 to 15 stories, Mapocho River. Total cost of the project Of Zurich’s 99,608 apartments in Janu- 
dom has were started during 1943 in both Rio de will approximate 200,000,000 pesos; it will ary 1943, 755 were vacant, whereas in 
)x mately Janeiro and Sao Paulo by Government be financed by various Social Security January 1944 there were only 208 vacant 
yrted an- and private agencies. funds. out of 101,833. Consideration is being 
the latest Industrial construction was mainly in Ultimately, more than 250 acres will given to plans for a large housing pro- 
available, metallurgical, chemical, electrical equip- be required as a site for these buildings. gram which would be completed in the 
nthracite | Ment, and pulp industries. Houses erected will range from one to a aoe eae ta — cost 
nous. , four stories and will be rented rather an estimate ,VoO, rancs and in- 
‘the elee- oe es ee than sold to contributors of the Social clude 18 apartment houses as well as 105 
is gener- Security institutions. It is thought that one-family houses. 
fuel also The housing shortage in Vancouver, work on the project may start by the In Basel, where only 0.1 percent of the 
juction in British Columbia, Canada, is becoming end of 1944. town’s ry attentions are ire a 
increasingly critical, owing to wartime proposal has been made to build 81 one- 
industrial activity, although more homes PLANS FOR ABATTOIR, CHILE family houses in the suburbs. 
are being constructed than at any pre- An abattoir is to be built in the south- 
_ Rositas, vious time. Reportedly, military authori- western part of Santiago, Chile, on a site BUILDING Permits, URUGUAY 
sis during ties are prepared to make Army camps covering about 50 acres and adjoining Building permits issued during April in 
vement of available and to build tent camps to re- the state railway. Although definite Montevideo, Uruguay, were valued at l,- 
e country lieve the situation. construction plans have not been decided 432,957 pesos, compared with 692,000 
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pesos in April 1943. Statistics for the 4 
months ended with April show that there 
has been a reversal of the downward 
trend of private-building construction. 

The value of public-works expendi- 
tures in April, declined to 3,321,000 pesos 
from 4,019,000 pesos in March and 3,- 
679,000 pesos during April 1943. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


SHORTAGE OF ELECTRIC SUPPLY, TRINIDAD, 
BOLIvia 


Electricity supplies in Trinidad, Bo- 
livia, are reported to be insufficient to 
meet demands. Machinery in the gen- 
erating plant is antiquated, and only one 
of the two dynamos, which operate with 
gasogene units, is still functioning. The 
districts of Trinidad have had to take 
turns doing without current in the 
evenings. 


POWER-PLANT CONSTRUCTION IN CHINA 


Power-plant construction by the Jap- 
anese in Occupied North China is said to 
be progressing. It is reported that in 
October 1943 they completed a 10,000- 
kilowatt power plant at Tangshan, 
Hopeh. This plant also was connected 
with Peiping and Tientsin in case air 
raids should damage the generating 
plants of these cities. 

The Japanese are determinedly work- 
ing on the 100,000-kilowatt hydroelectric 
power plant at Ibsien, Hopeh, although 
they are much harassed by guerilla war- 
fare. Lack of equipment and sabotage 
have caused the abandonment of several 
other electric projects throughout the 
country. 
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ELECTRIC-POWER SHORTAGE, KWEILIN, 
CHINA 


The city of Kweilin, China, has been 
having an electric-power shortage be- 
cause coal is not available for generating 
power, according to the Chinese press. 
Numerous factories have had to curtail 
production and the city water system, 
which uses electric pumps, has been se- 
riously affected. The Kwangsi Provin- 
cial Government is reported to have re- 
quested principal banks to loan $20,- 
000,000 (Chinese national currency) to 
the Kweilin Electric and Water Works 
for the purchase of generators to rectify 
the situation. 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY, 
Et SALVADOR 


El Salvador consumed 30 percent more 
electricity in 1943 than in 1940. Cur- 
rent used by industrial concerns, which 
accounts for about 30 percent of all power 
supplied, rose 90 percent to 7,000,000 
kilowatt hours in 1943 as compared with 
1940. 

Hydroelectric developments were at a 
standstill during the year, and it is re- 
ported that no new water-power re- 
sources will be exploited until late 1945. 
Increasing use has been made of Diesel 
engines, especially during the dry 
seasons. 

In 1944 it is expected that a survey 
will be made of the northern section of 
El Salvador to investigate the possibility 
of establishing small power plants which 
would operate on brown coal. 


SUBSTITUTES USED FOR CONTACT WIRES, 
GERMANY 


German State Railways, after long ex- 
perimentation, are using steel and alu- 
minum instead of copper for contact wire, 
says the foreign press. The current col- 
lector drags on galvanized steel, and, if 
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the pantograph is made of suitable ma- 
terial, the life span of aluminum-stee] 
wire is now longer than that of copper, 
because there is less wear and tear. 


POWER FOR HUNGARY’S ELECTRIC GENERAT- 
ING PLANTS 


Hungary is planning to utilize other 
power sources (water and methane gas) 
to conserve coal, which is used in about 
90 percent of the country’s electric gen- 
erating plants. 

In addition to the hydroelectric sta- 
tions under construction at present, 
further water-power schemes include the 
building of a sluice with a 500,000,000 
kilowatt-hour capacity on the upper part 
of the Theiss River. Plans also are being 
made for a small installation, having a 
30,000 horsepower capacity. 


PLANS FOR INDIA’S NEW HYDROELECTRIC 
STATION 


Plans are under way to build a hydro- 
electric station at Boduma Falls, which 
are in Orissa Province, India, and border 
on Madras Province. The undertaking 
will be carried out by Madras Province 
because it has more adequate facilities 
than Orissa. A pre-war estimate of the 
cost of the project was $15,000,000. 

This plant will not be in operation un- 
til after the war ends, but it is estimated 
that at that time it will have an initia] 
capacity of 35,000 kilowatts and eventu- 
ally will be developed to reach 100,000 
kilowatts. Of this output, 20 percent wil] 
be allocated to Orissa Province and the 
remainder (with the exception of 125 
kilowatts to be given to Jaipur Estate) 
will be used by Madras Province. 


ELECTRIC-POWER PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 


The South Swedish Power Co. was able 
not only to supply the rising local de- 
mand for electric energy during 1943 but 
to continue delivering normal quanti- 
ties to Denmark. This was made possible 
by increased production of hydroelectric 
stations and added power received from 
other generating plants. Nearly 30 per- 
cent of the total generating capacity 
(15,000 kilowatts) of the Government- 
owned Torpshammar station is trans- 
mitted for the company’s use. 

A labor shortage delayed construction 
on the power plant being built at Tararyd 
by this company. Recently a 132,000- 
volt power line was erected to transmit 
power to the trunk-line system. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MANUFACTURE OF ELEC- 
TRICAL EQUIPMENT, SWITZERLAND 


A Swiss electrical-equipment manu- 
facturing concern has found a substitute 
(potassium-hydrophosphate) for natu- 
ral quartz crystals used in radio sending 
sets. It is reported that the process for 
making the artificial crystals is relatively 
simple and that they can be cut easily 
into desired sizes. Natural quartz crys- 
tals have become very scarce in Europe 
since the war started. 


ELECTRICAL PROJECTS IN (SCOTLAND) U. K. 


A hydroelectric scheme for the indus- 
trial development of the Scotch high- 
lands has been approved by the Electric- 
ity Commissioners and the Secretary of 
State for Scotland, says the foreign press. 
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Experts report that North Scotland has 
sufficient water-power resources to pro- 
duce 6,274,000,000 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity annually. Surveys are being 
made now preparatory to the construc- 
tion of the first of these projects which 
may start in the fall of 1944. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


PERUVIANS REQUIRED TO INCREASE Foop 
PRODUCTION 


To expand food production in the vi- 
cinity of metropolitan Lima, the Peru- 
vian Government has decreed that lands 
suitable for cultivation and located 
within 200 meters from either side of 
asphalted highways in the Provinces of 
Lima and Callao be planted exclusively 
to foodstuffs. This will facilitate the 
transportation of the food products to 
consuming centers. 

As an inducement to farmers to com- 
ply with this decision, the resolution pro- 
vides that the plots planted to foodstuffs 
along the highways may be computed as 
part of the 20 percent cotton acreage re- 
duction required by Supreme Decree of 
July 24, 1942, and amended by Decree of 
August 24, 1942, and May 15, 1943. 


Coffee 


Et SALVADOR MARKET 


El Salvador’s 1944-45 coffee crops is 
unofficially estimated at 725,000 bags of 
60 kilograms each, which would be ap- 
proximately 20 percent below normal, as- 
suming that 900,000 bags is a normal 
crop. The late start of the rainy season 
is given as the main reason for this esti- 
mated reduction in yield. 

Total stocks of coffee in ports as of 
May 31, 1944, amounted to approxi- 
mately 200,000 bags, compared with 153,- 
350 bags on the corresponding date in 
1943. 

The total sales of coffee of the 1943-44 
crop registered since July, 1943, when the 
first sales were made, amounted to 887,- 
095 bags. 

Salvadoran exporters report that trad- 
ing is slow, as is usual at the end of the 
season. Only about 90,000 to 100,000 
bags remain unsold, and most of his can- 
not be sold until properly graded. By 
June 1, 90 percent of the crop had been 
sold. Shipments since the beginning of 
the crop year have moved normally, and 
about 20 percent of the crop remains to 
be lifted. At least 200,000 bags (already 
in ports), and perhaps 250,000 in all, are 
still to be exported. 

Although the Salvadoran quota for the 
United States market was increased, the 
Salvador Coffee Co. announced on April 
21, 1944, that there would be no altera- 
tion of the internal quota arrangements 
which require exporters to deliver three 
bags to the company, at established 
prices, for every seven bags shipped to 
the United States. The “deferred-quota” 
coffee held by the company, however, 
was converted into “free-quota” coffee so 
that it might be exported to the Unied 
States. 
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has greatly increased. 
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Germany’s Ferro-Alloy Supply: It’s Dwindling Ominously 


Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Economic Administrator, has issued the following 
statement as a significant footnote to the recent announcement by the Presi- 
dent with reference to Germany’s dwindling supply of ferro-alloys: 

“The Russian drive against Finland strikes a new blow at Germany’s al- 
ready dwindling supply of the ferro-alloys so necessary for the production of 
shells, tanks, artillery, and other munitions, as well as for the manufacture 


“Finland has been contributing more than half of the Nazi supply of 
nickel and cobalt, and a fourth of its supply of molybdenum. Germany’s 
dependence upon its ally for the first two of these metals has been made 
all the greater as a result of new shortages of manganese and chrome, 
for which nickel and molybdenum could be substituted to a certain extent 
in the production of alloy steel. The Germans lost the vital sources of two- 
thirds of their manganese supply when the Russians recaptured Nikopol. 
The Nazi supply of chrome was cut almost 30 percent by the recent Turkish 
embargo on the export of this metal. 

“Aside from her general ferro-alloy position, Germany must have tungsten 
or molybdenum for the production of tool steels necessary for the manufac- 
ture of allarmaments. Tungsten is so important in the manufacture of tool 
steel and of projectile cores that the Germans have tried to smuggle in small 
supplies from the Far East by U-boat. Now that Portugal has entirely sus- 
pended its shipments of tungsten to Germany, and Spain has curtailed its 
own shipments of tungsten, the significance of Scandinavian molybdenum 


“Thus it becomes clear that unless Germany can protect her Finnish 
sources of vital ferro-alloy supply, now directly threatened she faces new 
restrictions on her production of the tanks, guns, planes, and other imple- 
ments of war that these metals make possible.” 
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On June 1 this arrangement was al- 
tered in the following sense: (1) De- 
ferred-quota coffee held by private ex- 
porters (not yet delivered to the com- 
pany, usually because free-quota exports 
have not yet been made) may hence- 
forth be exported by the private exporter 
but only to markets outside the U. S.; 
(2) an exporter who has already sold his 
free-quota coffee to United States buyers 
and who has therefore delivered deferred 
coffee to the company may obtain per- 
mission from the company to export the 
deferred-quota coffee to the United 
States, provided that the deferred-quota 
coffee was not sold outright to the com- 
pany but was stored at the exporters’ 
own expense and risk (on the expecta- 
tion that quotas would be increased). ° 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, NICARAGUA 


Rainfall in Nicaragua is believed to 
have arrived in time to produce a favor- 
able flowering in all coffee districts, even 
in the Sierra-Carazo region where a pre- 
mature flowering had occurred. Grow- 
ers anticipate a larger coffee crop than 
in 1943-44. 

An estimated 200,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each (kilogram=2.2046 pounds) of 
coffee have been exported from Nica- 
ragua in 1943-44, which is believed to be 
more than 90 percent of the crop for sale 
abroad. 


Dairy Products 


CHEESE AND EGG PRODUCTION, SWITZERLAND 


Cheese production in Switzerland 
during the winter of 1942-43 amounted to 
11,300 metric tons, of which 1,560 tons 
were kept in reserve, leaving 9,740 tons 
for the market, according to the foreign 
press. Of the total production, 2,990 tons 
consisted of Emmentaler cheese, 1,900 
tons of Gruyere, 200 tons of Shrinz, 1,050 
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of half-cream round cheese, 3,620 tons 
of skimmed-milk cheese, 1,460 tons of 
tilsit cheese, and 80 tons not designated. 

The origin of 82.2 percent of the total 
production was given as follows: Bern, 
28.8 percent; Lucerne, 16.6 percent; 
Thurgau, 13.3 percent; St. Gall and Ap- 
penzell, 9.2 percent; Payern, 9.2 percent; 
and Bulle, 5.1 percent. 

Egg production in Switzerland in- 
creased from 40,000,000 in 1942 to 51,- 
000,000 in 1943, when an average of 135 
eggs per hen was obtained. The an- 
nual per capita egg ration was increased 
to 45 for adults and 56 for children, from 
an average of 36 in 1942. 

The improvement in the egg ration is 
credited to poultry raisers who are gen- 
erally believed to have renounced the 
right to their own legal share, equivalent 
to the production of 1% hens for each 
member of the household, in favor of the 
population in general. 


Fish and Products 


EIRE’S FIsH CATCH 


In the 4 months’ period ended April 
30, 1944, a total of 59,725 hundredweights 
(hundredweight=112 pounds) of fresh 
sea fish, valued at £140,006, were caught 
off the shores of Eire, as compared with 
63,937 hundredweights, valued at £128,- 
780 in the corresponding period of 1943. 
The shellfish catch in the first 4 months 
of 1944 was valued at £19,696, as against 
£17,139 in the 4 months ended April 30, 
1943. 


REcORD CATCH OF FISH IN PERU 


A record catch of 34,500 metric tons 
of fish is anticipated this year in Peru— 
27,000 tons of bonito and 7,500 tons of 
miscellaneous small fish. 

Bonito is the most important species 
of fish caught in Peruvian waters. Pro- 
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duction increased from 1,258 tons in 
1940 to 18,144 tons in 1943, as a result 
of which the catch of small fish dropped 
to 8,000 tons in 1943 from a peak of 
16,099 tons in 1941. The total catch of 
all types of fish increased from 10,301 
tons in 1940 to 26,144 tons in 1943. 
The amount of fish available for do- 
mestic consumption has been decreas- 
ing. The export market is more favor- 
able than the domestic, partly because of 
distribution problems. This difficulty is 
being overcome, however, and that fact 
is the reason given for the belief that 
increased quantities of fish will be made 
available to the population in 1944. 


Vegetables 


PRODUCTION OF Dry EDIBLE BEANS, EGYPT 


Production of dry edible beans in 
Egypt in 1944 is officially estimated at 
2,104,000 ardebs of 155 kilograms each, 


a record crop. This is the result of in- 
creased acreage. The crop was harvest- 
ed in March and April. The average 
yield of 4.95 ardebs per feddan (1 fed- 
dan=1.038 acres) was higher than the 
1943 figure of 4.81, but slightly smaller 
than the yield in earlier years. 

The entire Egyptian crop of dry edible 
beans in 1943, less some 10 percent used 
for sowing, was consumed locally. In 
addition, about 2,734 metric tons were 
imported from the Sudan. No beans 
were exported in the early part of 1944. 


Grain and Products 


NEW VARIETIES OF WHEAT, U.S. 5S. R. 


A number of new varieties of hard and 
soft wheat have been developed in Soviet 
Russia, according to the Moscow press. 
The new types of wheat will grow in both 
irrigated and nonirrigated areas. Ex- 
periments carried on in the Institute 
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of Grain Economy of Southeastern 
U.S.S. R., located at Saratov, resulted in 
these new types being developed by cross- 
ing the Canadian varieties, Marquis and 
Kitchener, with the two best Russian 
varieties. 

The Institute is reported to be speed- 
ing up the propagation of new varieties 
of wheat this year in order to get them 
into production as soon as possible. 


Hardware 


Imports INTO NEW ZEALAND 


Builders’ and cabinetmakers’ hard- 
ware imported by New Zealand in the 
first 3 months of 1944 was valued at 
£NZ18,403, according to figures published 
in New Zealand. Similar imports in the 
corresponding period of 1943 were val- 
ued at £NZ31,788. 


Iron and Steel 


PLAN TO MANUFACTURE RUSTLESS STEEL, 
INDIA 


Preparing for the economic develop- 
ment of India before the end of the war, 
the Mysore Iron and Steel Works at 
Bhadravati, the largest industrial enter- 
prise of the State, is considering the 
manufacture of rustless (chrome) steel 
by the direct process. 


ACCUMULATION OF STEEL SCRAP, NEw 
ZEALAND 


Steel scrap has accumulated in New 
Zealand, as its use there is almost negli- 
gible and exportation was prohibited in 
1937. 

PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


Iron and steel production in Spain 
during 1943, as compared with 1942, has 
been officially reported as follows: 





Item 1942 1943 


Vletric tons Metric tons 


Iron pyrites 463, 533. 00 534. 687.00 
Iron ore 1, 670, 370. 00 1, 585, 776. 00 
Iron ingots 528, 117.00 542, 735.00 
Steel 637, 750. 00 6.56, 286. 00 
Manganese stee! 7,857.17 8, 328. 04 
Ferrosilicats 4, 18Y. 40 1, 247.9 





Leather and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


During the first 4 months of 1944, 
Canada imported raw hides valued at 
$1,835,000 (Canadian currency), un- 
manufactured leather valued at $994,000, 
and manufactured leather valued at 
$868,000, the press reports. Correspond- 
ing values for the first 4 months of 1943 
were $2,519,000, $1,073,000, and $1,078,- 
000, respectively. 


Leather and Manufactures 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


During 1943 New Zealand imported 
leather valued at £NZ391,170 ($1,268,- 
173.14 United States currency), as com- 
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pared with imports valued at £NZ252,323 
($814,448.18 United States currency) in 
1942. 


Tanning Materials 
Imports INTO NEW ZEALAND 


Tanning materials imported into New 
Zealand during 1943 were valued at 
§NZ120,571 ($390,891.12 United States 
currency), aS compared with imports 
valued at £NZ94,809 ($306,024.90 United 
States currency) in 1942. 


PLANS TO ENLARGE INDUSTRY IN THE 
UKRAINE, U.S. S. R. 


The People’s Commissariat for Lighy 
Industry of the U. S. S. R. plans in 1944 
to establish several more tanneries and 
shoe factories in the four oblasts of the 
Ukraine situated on the left bank of the 
Dnepr (Dnieper) to provide for the 
needs of the population of the liberated 
regions. Thirteen shoe factories and five 
tanneries already had been reconstructed 
by November 1, 1943. One tannery in 
the Kiev oblast was put into operation 
only a few days after the Germans were 
routed out of Kiev, and a number of 
shoe factories in Kharkov and Kiev were 
operating from the first days of their 
liberation. 

In order to help speed up reconstruc- 
tion, the People’s Commissariat plans to 
reevacuate part of the equipment from 
the eastern oblasts of the Soviet Union 
and transfer administrative personnel, 
engineers, and technicians to the 
Ukraine. 


Lumber and 
Products 


OvutTPpuT OF PLywoop Factory, CEYLON 


A monthly output of 50,000 square feet 
has been reached by the government ply- 
wood factory at Gintota, Ceylon, accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Labor, Industry, 
and Commerce. The plant began oper- 
ations in November 1941. 


MEXICAN PLYWooOD PRODUCTION 


Mexico’s present plywood production 
is estimated at 1,600,000 square feet 
monthly, or 19,200,000 feet annually. 
Output may soon reach a higher rate, 
because of increases planned by two 
large mills and the entrance into pro- 
duction of two smaller plants. 

Furniture manufacturers are the most 
important consumers of Mexican ply- 
wood, taking 80 percent of the entire 
output. Of the remaining 20 percent, 
10 percent is used for building material 
(principally Douglas-fir plywood for 
doors) and the other 10 percent for var- 
ious purposes. 


PINE-TIMBER PRODUCTION IN NICARAGUA 


Pine-timber production in Nicaragua 
in 1943 was almost four times the pre- 
ceding year’s output. The pine resources 
of the country are estimated in millions 
of board feet, although most of the tim- 
ber along the rivers and streams has al- 
ready been cut. Domestic pine is not 
used to any great extent because of its 
susceptibility to termites. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of pine lumber increased sub- 
stantially in 1943. 


FOREST RESOURCES AND LUMBER PRO- 
DUCTION IN SWEDEN 


Forest resources in Norrland, Sweden, 
have decreased by 40,000,000 cubic me- 
ters, or about 7 percent, during the past 
15 years, according to an inventory taken 
of raw materials in certain parts of 
Sweden. The reduction was stated to 
be especially heavy in reserves of old and 
big trees. However, an increase in re- 
growth, particularly of the larger dimen- 
sions, was noted in southern Sweden. 

Production of sawn goods in 1943 by 
Stora Kopparberg Bergslags Aktiebolag, 
an important Swedish lumber company, 
amounted to 18,700 standards (1 stand- 
ard=1,980 board feet), a European lum- 
ber magazine states, while output in 
1939 total 22,500 standards. 

Production was suspended at the Lov- 
holmen sawmill while the plant was be- 
ing modernized. 

A drying kiln erected by Hellefors 
Bruks A/B will be large enough to handle 
the company’s entire production. 


UGANDA’S TIMBER PRODUCTION 


Uganda's timber production is aver- 
aging about 3,200 tons monthly, of which 
mvule accounts for approximately 1,200 
tons, according to the British press. 


TIMBER PRODUCTION INCREASED, ARCH- 
ANGEL, U.S. S. R. 


Timber production in Archangel Ob- 
last, Soviet Russia, during the winter 
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of 1943-44 was 1,495,000 cubic meters 
greater than in the preceding season, 
the Soviet press reports. Shipments in- 
creased by 1,436,000 cubic meters in 
1943-44, compared with the 1942-43 sea- 


Machisierns: Other 
Than Electrical 


MACHINERY PURCHASES RESTRICTED IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Agricultural machinery in “Croatia” 
(Yugoslavia) will be allotted only to 
those who fulfill their quotas and deliver 
surplus amounts of agricultural products. 
For example, a tractor plow cannot be 
purchased until 100 kilograms of wheat 
and 50 kilograms of fat have been sold to 
the Official Purchasing Center at Gov- 
ernment prices, says the foreign press. 


NEW ZEALAND’S INCREASED IMPORTS 


New Zealand imports of industrial 
machinery amounted to £1,729,394 in 
1943, an increase of almost £400,000 over 
the 1942 total, statistics published in 
New Zealand show. The most spectacu- 
lar increase occurred in imports of metal- 
working machinery and machine tools, 
with a jump of £205,810; dredging and 
excavating machinery, £81,349; and 
cranes and hoists, £85,617 . 

The following table lists imports of 
major classes of industrial machinery in 
calendar years 1942 and 1943, by value. 
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Penicillin for Export to Foreign Countries 


The War Production Board announced recently that arrangements had 
been completed for the export of 1,000,000,000 Oxford units of penicillin to 
other American Republics on an allocation for the month of June, and plans 
are now being made through Foreign Economic Administration offices lo- 
cated in the field for a restricted world-wide distribution of the wonder drug 


This is the first time the domestic supply of penicillin has been shared 
with foreign nations except for occasional individual emergency cases. Less 
than 1 percent of our total production has been allocated for use abroad 
under the program now announced, WPB says. The United States pro- 
duces approximately 95 percent of the world supply. 

A control system for civilian distribution equivalent to that in the United 
States would be required of every foreign country to which shipments of 
penicillin were made, a representative of the FEA explains. Eighteen of 
the other American Republics thus far have notified FEA of their acceptance 
of this condition and have thus become eligible for penicillin allocations. 
FEA missions in the field have been instructed to determine that a penicillin 
committee is created in each country which has requested shipments. This 
committee would have the responsibility of approving all releases of penicillin 
within the country, and would be expected to adhere to the list of recom- 
mended medical uses of penicillin developed by Dr. Chester S. Keefer, of the 


The FEA representative explains that sales would be made by American 
producers shipping to their agents on a commercial basis, but that the stocks 
held by these agents would be frozen and could be released only upon ap- 
proval of the local penicillin committee. 
to put this commercial-sales plan into effect in all areas where commercial 
relations now exist. The allocation of 1,000,000,000 units was made largely 
as a move to acquaint doctors and hospitals in other parts of the world 


Arrangements are now being made for the export of penicillin for re- 
stricted civilian use to European neutrals, the Middle East, the French 
areas, and other countries. July quotas were to be established for restricted 
civilian allocation of penicillin to India, New Zealand, Australia, South 
Africa, and the British West Indies, the FEA representative said. 
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Item 1942 1943 


Bakers’ and confectioners’ ma- 


chinery - - - - £NZ7, 800 £NZ4,883 
Bootmaking and leather-working 

machinery - - - 13, 773 28, 441 
Glass and stone-working machin- 

ery, and machine tools - 11, 368 5, 489 
Dredging and excavating ma- 

chinery 44, 117 125, 466 


Boring and well-drilling machin- 


ry 30, 000 34, 824 
Mining and gold-saving machin- 
ery... ‘ = 4, 597 4, 796 
Stone-crushing machinery 7, 958 5, 607 
Flour- and grain-milling machin- 
ery : 6, 947 1, 823 
Gas-making and servicing ma- 
chinery - - - - ; 6, 826 612 
Laundry machinery, other than 
washing machines __--- 8, 236 7, 935 
Washing machines__- 699 2, 619 
Refrigerating machinery (not 
household) 16, 377 21, 323 
Refrigerating machinery (prin- 
cipally household ) --.--- 8, 586 12, 427 
Printing machines : 14, 677 13, 047 
Woolen mill and hosiery mill 
machinery - - - - 84, 109 61, 327 
Knitting and kilting machines 
and parts _-_- 9, 117 27, 502 
Metal-working machinery and 
machine tools 198, 495 404, 305 
Industrial sewing machines 18, 249 28, 442 
Wood-working machinery and 
machine tools ive 64, 891 46, 232 
Emery and similar grinding ma- 
chines, ete___- 37, 967 57, 466 
Grinding mills, ete 13, 345 21, 127 
Engines, gas and oi] (Compres- 
sion ignition type oil engines 47, 397 48, 888 
Other gas and oil engines 24, 281 29, 544 
Cranes and hoists 28,789 | 114,406 
Pulleys and plummer blocks 7, 235 | 12, 031 
Winches, cranes, etc., n. e. i 34 | 16,011 
Industrial pumps 18, 834 41, 362 
Lubricating appliances 5, 196 11,819 
Water turbines and pelton wheels 59, 922 98, 470 
Steam engines and steam tur- 
bines 2, 750 3, 736 
Blowers and fans 13, 893 8, 878 
Boilers, feed water heaters, etc 9, 748 72, 616 
Hydro extractors and parts 4, 104 
Road graders and parts 4,145 2, 693 
Road rollers and parts 51 3, 820 
Air compressing appliances 22, 666 62, 855 
Industrial machinery, other 
kinds _- ; ; a 482, 151 280, 322 
Total ..--| 1,338,491 | 1, 729, 394 





Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


SULPHAGUANIDINE MANUFACTURE, 
AUSTRALIA 


Sulphaguanidine is being manufac- 
tured in Australia in sufficient quantities 
for 50 pounds per week to be allotted to 
civilians, the foreign press reported in 
May. 


AUSTRALIAN VITAMIN PRODUCTION 


An Australian concern is producing 50 
pounds of vitamin C per week, of which 
25 percent is set aside for civilian use, 
reports the foreign press. Also, the ex- 
traction of vitamin A from sharklivers, 
begun in 1940, is sufficient to meet Aus- 
tralian demands. 


BELGIAN CONGO’S CINCHONA PRODUCTION 


The foreign press reported in May that 
cinchona plantations begun in the Bel- 
gian Congo immediately before the war 
were expected to start production in 
about a month. 


PENICILLIN MANUFACTURE IN CANADA 


Penicillin is now being produced in 
such large quantities in Canada that al- 
location for civilian use will be made 
before the end of 1944, according to the 
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foreign press. The two plants manufac- 
turing this product—one, a private con- 
cern in Toronto, and the other, a labora- 
tory in Montreal, operated for the 
Government by a private firm—are 
turning out greater amounts than were 
expected when the plants were estab- 
lished. Approximately $350,000 of pub- 
lic funds (Canadian currency) was spent 
on modernizing an old college building 
in Toronto for manufacturing penicillin. 


CHILE’S SUPPLY OF PENICILLIN LIMITED 


Penicillin, currently manufactured in 
the Bacteriological Institute at Santiago, 
Chile, will not be available to the public 
until further notice, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Institute late in May. 
The Institute has announced that the 
limited amounts which it is able to pro- 
duce are being set aside for purposes of 
experiment and control and must remain 
exclusively for the use of this organiza- 
tion. 


MANUFACTURE OF MEDICINAL PRODUCTS, 
CHINA 


Plants engaged in the manufacture of 
medicinal products in Shanghai, China, 
are finding it possible to maintain oper- 
ations at 70 to 80 percent of capacity, 
the Japanese press claims. 


FIsH-OIL PRODUCTION IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Considerable production of fish oil was 
carried on in 1943 in Newfoundland, re- 
ports the Canadian press. Exports of 
medicinal cod-liver oil amounted to 270,- 
000 imperial gallons in 1943, compared 
to 222,000 gallons in 1942. 


DrvuG PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, PALESTINE 


Nine large pharmaceutical concerns 
and five smaller ones have been organ- 
ized and promoted in Palestine during 
the past 11 years by chemists from Cen- 
tral Europe, states the foreign press. 
When the war restricted drug imports, 
these firms supplied Palestine and, in 
addition, built up an export trade. 

The value of annual production aver- 
ages about £500,000 including £200,000 
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for exports to neighboring countries, 
which have purchased drugs from Pa]. 
estine because the war has curtaileq 
former European’ sources. Research 
laboratories have enabled local chemists 
to improve certain standard commodities 
and to discover substitutes for materials 
now unavailable. The Palestine Goy. 
ernment is maintaining strict enforce. 
ment of standards for all drugs mar- 
keted. 


PRODUCTION OF CINCHONA Bark, 
TANGANYIKA 


Increase in production of cinchona 
bark, from which quinine is derived, js 
being emphasized in Tanganyika. 


NEw DruG PRODUCED IN U. K. 
LABORATORIES 


A new biological preparation, vivicillin, 
an outgrowth of penicillin therapy, has 
demonstrated successful results in clin- 
ical trials at a hospital in England, ac- 
cording to a statement appearing in a 
British trade journal. The local and 
general use of this antibiotic, which 
contains living Penicillium notatum, has 
produced remarkable recoveries, either 
when used alone or following the failure 
of other drugs, or in conjunction with 
other remedies. In this last case, vivi- 
cillin seems to stimulate action of the 
drugs applied. Treatment of human be. 
ings with vivicillin has followed experi- 
ments on many types of animals. 

The chief significance of vivicillin 
seems to be its comparatively low cost 
and ease of large-scale production. The 
curative effects of the drug already jus- 
tify (it is asserted) its wider application 
in the fields of medicine and surgery, but, 
as the press statement warns, much more 
clinical work and laboratory research 
must be carried on before the true value 
of vivicillin can be appraised and before 
commercial manufacture can begin. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, and Resins 


SPANISH COMPANY’S INCREASED PRODUCTION 


Resin production by the Spanish com- 
pany, La Union Resinera Espanola, S. A., 
increased to 16,100 tons in 1943 from 
13,750 in the preceding year. The 1943 
output of turpentine amounted to 3,200 
tons, compared with 2,790 in 1942, and 
colophony (rosin) production rose from 
9,680 tons in 1942 to 11,400 in 1943. Pine 
trees exploited in 1943 totaled 7,500,000, 
an increase of 100,000 over 1942. 

The company is capitalized at 125,- 
000,000 pesetas. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


MANUFACTURE OF METAL PropuUCcTS, CHILE 


Authorization has been given for a 
company in Chile to begin the manufac- 
ture of sheets, bands, tubes, bars, shapes, 
wires, cables, and other laminated or 
drawn products from copper (smelted 
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from Chilean ore), lead, silver, zinc, and 
other metals. 

The company is to have a capital of 
42,000,000 pesos, made up of 2,100,000 
shares, one-third of which will be avail- 
able for public subscription. 

METAL PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


Officially released statistics of nonfer- 
rous metals produced in Spain in 1943, 
compared with 1942, are shown in the 
following table: 








Item 1942 1943 


Metric tons | Metric tons 
Silicate-manganese ~ 17. 10 


Zine ore 66, 897. 00 71, 891.00 
Zine metal 14, 176. 00 16, 959. 00 
Copper ore 144, O18. 00 316, 668, 00 
Black copper 1, 158. 21 2, 020.72 
Blister copper 5, 865, 46 7, 267.12 
Copper concentrates 3, 254. 07 22, 627. 52 
Copper precipitate. 5, 672. 98 4,576.81 
Manganese ore 19, 608. 00 24, 027. 00 
Wolfram ore. -.. 1, 475. 47 3, O88. 21 
Tin ore 242. 06 463. 70 
Tin metal 73. 34 65. 72 
Lead ore. . A), 918, 00 51, 398. 00 
Lead metal 36, 822 00 40, 891. 00 


Silver metal 1. 76 29 26 





PRODUCTION AND DEVELOPMENTS IN 
U.S. S.R. 


The 1943 quota of the Kirghizia Gold 
and Rare Metals Trust of U.S. R. R., was 
met, and further development is planned 
for 1944. The Soviet press reports that 
new power Stations to be built will greatly 
augment the electric power reserves of 
the trust, and production of the con- 
centration mill will be trebled. Roads are 


* under construction to connect the mine 


with the main highways. 


MOLYBDENUM-ORE DEPOSIT DISCOVERED IN 
U.S.S.R. 


A rich deposit of molybdenum ore dis- 
covered in Azerbaidzhan, U. S. S. R., 
at an altitude some 3,500 meters above 
sea level, is reported in the Russian press. 
The metal content of the ores ranges 
from 0.6 to 0.8 percent and in some sec- 
tions reaches 1 percent. With a view 
to production, there are now under con- 
struction a mine, an electric power sta- 
tion, a concentrater, and a highway lead- 
ing to the deposit and to the workers’ 
settlements. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


PERUVIAN ABRASIVE PRODUCTION 

A new abrasive factory established in 
Peru has a monthly production of 250,- 
000 sheets of sandpaper. The company 
plans a future output of 500,000 sheets 
of sandpaper in addition to 500,000 
Square feet of emery cloth, the manu- 
facture of which was begun in May. 
There is also a possibility of manufac- 
turing grindstones and emery paper. 


PUMICE-STONE PRODUCTION, CANARY 
ISLANDS . 


Production of pumice stone from de- 
posits on the Island of Tenerife, Canary 
Islands, amounts to about 200 tons a 
month. Difficulties in transporting the 
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pumice stone to island ports are a serious 
handicap. 

The hauling from some points is de- 
pendent on mules, but most of the trans- 
portation is by trucks of 2%- to 3-ton 
capacity. The last stretch of the road is 
steep, 512 kilometers of the road has a 
pumice-stone base and is hard on tires, 
and tires are not now on the market. 


PRODUCTION OF DIAMONDS, U.S.S. R. 


Diamonds now are being produced on 
an industrial scale in the U. S. S. R., 
along the rivers on the western slope of 
the Urals, the Soviet press reports. At 
the Krestovozdvizhensk deposit in the 
Urals in the 110 years prior to 1939, only 
239 diamond crystals were found. 

A prospecting party which has been 
conducting investigations in the area 
for several years has positively estab- 
lished the yield of diamonds from a num- 
ber of districts on the western side of the 
Ural ridge. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS STOCKS OF TYPE- 
WRITERS IN CANADA 


The Canadian Business Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association has formu- 
lated a plan for the disposal of surplus 
stocks of typewriters in the post-war 
period. It proposes to prohibit any sale 
of stocks until an inventory has been 
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as possible. Each typewriter company 
would be given an opportunity to repos- 
sess its own equipment, and all type- 
writers which could not be absorbed 
domestically or by foreign markets 
would be frozen for an indefinite period. 

It waS’recommended also that disposal 
of surpluses should extend over a period 
of from 3 to 5 years. 


NEw ZEALAND IMPORTS SHOW DECREASE 


The value of office machinery inported 
by New Zealand during the first quarter 
of 1944 was £NZ10,912, a decided de- 
crease compared with £NZ26,118 in the 
corresponding period of 1943. The most 
noticeable decrease was in the value of 
calculating, bookkeeping, adding, and 
computing machines, and spare parts, 
which dropped from £NZ10,249 to 
£NZ2,257.. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


ORGANIZATION OF OILSEED PRODUCERS IN 
CHILE 


An association of oilseed producers has 
been formed in Chile. The principal 
objective is to organize the sale of these 
products, to assure payment for them in 
accordance with the percentage of oil 
rendered by the different varieties of 
seeds, and to assure a certain relation 
between the prices paid for imported 
seeds and those paid for domestic seeds 
within the ceiling prices fixed for edible 


made of them. Such an _ inventory 
would be made available to manufac- 
turers of typewriters so that they might 
suggest a method of dispesal which will 
disrupt the prevailing market as little 


oils manufactured locally. 
SCHEELEA-OIL PRODUCTION, COLOMBIA 


In an effort to supplement supplies of 
vegetable oils in Colombia, where there 





Importation of Insecticide Materials Stimulated by Higher 
Ceiling Prices Fixed by OPA 


Increases in ceiling prices of rotenone and pyrethrum products were an- 
nounced July 1 by the Office of Price Administration, which said they were 
designed to maintain maximum importation of the raw roots and flowers 
for processing in this country into essential insecticide products. 

That action (effective July 5, 1944) broadens the scope of Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 298 which formerly covered pricing of only the rotenone 
products, to include also pyrethrum products, previously covered by provi- 
sions of the General Maximum Price Regulation. 

Price increases start with the ceiling price of the raw materials landed 
in this country, and are passed on through primary products to semifinished 
and finished insecticides. 

These insecticides (except the major portion of pyrethrum allocated to 
the Armed Forces for malaria prevention) are used primarily in the pro- 
tection of food crops from insect damage. The few cents per acre involved 
in the higher costs of the finished insecticides is such a small part of total 
production costs that it will not be reflected in higher prices for food crops. 

The increased ceiling prices will relieve the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion (the sole importer) from continuing to subsidize part of the costs of the, 
raw materals, and will afford domestic processors relief from the cumulative 
squeeze Of reduced volume, inferior raw materials, and generally rising costs 
against fixed selling prices. 
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: ‘ . . 
_ Rotenone is imported, primarily as root, from Peru, Brazil, and other South b 
American countries, while pyrethrum dried flowers come mostly from Africa. > 
Prices that must be paid abroad for both these raw materials have increased @¢ 
since the pre-July ceiling prices for the processed products were established. 2 
- . 4 
[Readers are referred to the illustrated article entitled “Rotenone Fights on Food 3 
Front” beginning on page 8 of the July 1, 1944, issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 2 
* 
* 
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spread quickly. 
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Shipyard Employees’ “Suggestion System” Speeds New Ships 
for Vital Ocean Transport 


Improvements in shipbuifding operations suggested by shipyard employees 
in the last 18 months have effected savings in man-hours and materials 
equivalent to an estimated $20,000,000, says the United States Maritime 
Commission. A Commission-sponsored suggestion system, operated in con- 
junction with shipyard labor-management committees in 28 yards hold- 
ing commission contracts, has produced 1,800 labor- and time-saving ideas— 
900 in 1943 and an equal number in the first 6 months of this year. Cash 
awards ranging from $25 to $100 have been given for many of the ideas, 
an estimated total of $22,000 being paid the originators. 

Most of the suggestions are for new devices, tools, or methods by which 
routine jobs are speeded up or performed with fewer workers, the commis- 
sion says, though some are purely safety measures. 

Some of the suggestions reveal originality, and several have contributed 
to the increased rapidity of shipbuilding in the last 2 years. 
device for flanging decks to hulls condenses three operations into one and 
saves almost 14,000 man-hours per ship. A machinist in a West Coast 
shipyard devised a method of finishing oil shaft drive rings in 5 minutes, 
achieving the same results as a combination cutting, drilling, tapping, and 
milling operation that had required 80 minutes. 
inated, a milling machine was released, and the quality of work improved 
by the new method. Scores of other ideas have reduced routine operations 
from hours to minutes or from minutes to seconds. 

The Commission’s suggestion system was inaugurated in August 1942 and 


One simple 


All breakage was elim- 
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is a marked shortage, several individuals 
have undertaken to organize the exploi- 
tation of the scheelea palm which grows 
over wide areas in the country. The 
palm, which is similar to the babassu, 
yields an oil of good quality, valuable in 
the manufacture of soap and lard. 

While production of scheelea oil has 
increased 1,500 percent since 1942, the 
industry is still a household one in which 
the work is done by hand. Attempts to 
design machinery which will accelerate 
the processes of splitting the nuts and 
extracting the kernels have been made. 
If such efforts are successful, the indus- 
try may prove to be a valuable one. 


VEGETABLE-OIL PRODUCTION CURTAILED, 
Costa RIca 


The vegetable-oil mill at Alajuela, 
Costa Rica, has had to curtail sharply its 
operations because of a decrease in im- 
ports of sesame seed. A plan to culti- 
vate large acreages of either peanuts or 
sesame seed is under consideration. The 
carrying out of such a project would 
reduce to some extent the country’s de- 
pendence upon foreign sources for raw 
materials needed by the oilseed crushing 
industry. 


INCREASED OUTPUT OF OLIVE OIL, PORTUGAL 


Production of olive oil in Portugal 
from the 1943 crop is estimated at 
90,000,000 liters, as compared with 
40,000,000 liters in 1942. Indications are 
that the present crop will be a good one; 
and, while it is too early to estimate 
accurately the current year’s output of 
olive oil, trade sources are hopeful that 
it will be at least 60,000,000 liters. 


SWEDEN’s SUPPLY OF OILS AND FATS 


Imports of oil-bearing fruits and seeds 
for the production of vegetable oils and 
oil cake, as well as the importation of 
vegetable and animal-fat oils and other 
fats, have been of great importance to 
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Sweden’s supply of fats. Imports of 
these commodities during the past 3 
years are shown in the following tabu- 


lation: 
{In metric tons] 





Item 1941 | 1942 | 1943 


Oil-bearing fruits and seeds, 


total 8,650 43,118 | 53,810 
Peanuts 15 | 11,438 | 15,877 
Copra 12 | 10,957 | 11,751 
Flaxseed 8,156 15,748 | 21,011 

Fats 
Tallow 2 863 0, 589 3, 800 
Animal oil, etc 434 107 iM) 
Olein, ete 15 S49 257 
Vegetable fat oils, hardened 


fats, etc., excluding lin 
seed oil, castor oil, and 
wood oil. $912 22.045. 10,977 





As a result of these imports, made pos- 
sible through safe-conduct traffic, Swed- 
ish production of margarine increased 
from 25,500 metric tons in 1941 to 40,600 
and 37,100 metric tons in 1942 and 1943, 
respectively. ‘(Pre-war production of 
margarine in Sweden totaled nearly 60,- 
000 metric tons.) In addition, the Swed- 
ish imports of oil-bearing fruits and seeds 
in 1942 and 1943 were estimated to yield 
some 23,000 and 31,000 metric tons, re- 
spectively, of oil cake. 


PRODUCTION OF EDIBLE OILS AND F4rts, 
SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland’s imports of edible and in- 
dustrial oils and fats have decreased to 
such an extent that since February 1, 
1944, the Government has required im- 
porters to buy domestically produced fats 
and oils to be mixed in equal quantities 
with foreign products. Since production 
of milk had decreased, butter supplies 
could no longer supplement vegetable 
fats and oils as they had done before 
February. 

Acreage under oil-seed cultivation has 
increased from 2,646 hectares in 1943 to 
6,000 hectares in 1944, which it is hoped 
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will increase production to 5,000,000 liters 


of oil. (Should the war continue into 
1945, the acreage probably would be in. 
creased to 10,776 hectares.) 

Although still far from self-sufficiency 
in edible oils and fats, Switzerland has 
made remarkable progress in the past 
several years. In 1934, production from 
the 8 hectares under oleaginous cultiva- 
tion was negligible. In 1943 actual out- 
put was as follows: Rapeseed oil, 800 
metric tons; poppy-seed oil, 40 tons; 
grapeseed oil, 80 tons; and beechnut oj, 
5 tons. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


More PAINT FOR CIVILIAN USE IN U. K. 


The widespread damage to private 
property in the United Kingdom, due to 
continued postponement of maintenance 
painting, will probably result in the re. 
lease of more paint for civilian use, a 
British chemical publication states. 

Because of the lack of response by the 
public to “utility” or war emergency 
paints, the raw materials necessary for 
the manufacture of a better product are 
to be released to the industry. A certain 
quantity of linseed oil will be released to 
paint manufacturers, who will then pro- 
duce paint under their own brand names, 

It is expected that 50,000 gallons 
monthly will be supplied and that the 
ban on exterior painting will be removed, 


Paper and 
Related Products 


PAPER SITUATION SATISFACTORY IN 
ARGENTINA 


Argentine paper mills have fared well 
since the beginning of the war. Ample 
supplies of wood pulp are being imported 
from Sweden, and local production of 
wood pulp has been increased, the for- 
eign press says. 

During 1943 Argentina imported 160,- 
000 short tons of paper, compared with 
171,870 tons in 1942. The 4-year aver- 
age, 1938-41, was 224,415 tons. 


CANADIAN PAPER IMPORTS 


During the first 4 months of 1944 
Canada imported paper valued at $2,783,- 
000 (Canadian) as compared with im- 
ports valued at $3,424,000 (Canadian) 
during the corresponding months of 1943, 
according to a Dominion trade journal. 


SMALL DEMAND FOR PAPER PRODUCTS IN 
EGYPT 


There is little demand for paper and 
paper products in Egypt. The 1937 cen- 
sus lists only about 16 percent of the 
population as literate, and since the 
standard of living of the majority is not 
high, the market for those types of paper 
used where modernization and sanita- 
tion are important factors is restricted 
to the needs of a small portion of the 
total population. 

Although there is some manufacturing 
activity in Egypt, it is on a small scale. 
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There are only two paper mills of any 
jmportance (another will start opera- 
tions in the near future), and three 
manual factories, all of which confine 
their output to wrapping paper and card- 
poard, using Egyptian rice straw and 
waste paper aS raw materials. 

Wood pulp is imported in limited 
quantities, imports in 1939 totaling only 
56 metric tons. Small amounts of the 
principal types of paper, including ciga- 
rette paper, and paperboard are im- 
ported each year. 


New ZEALAND’s 1943 Imports 


Wood pulp and paper pulp imports into 
New Zealand during the year 1943 were 
valued at £NZ61,281 ($198,673 U S. cur- 
rency), compared with £NZ48,072 ($155,- 
166.80) in 1942. 

Imports of newsprint during 1943 were 
valued at £NZ301,897 ($978,750.07) , com- 
pared with 1942 imports valued at 
£NZ42,788 ($138,111.11). 

Other paper imported into New Zea- 
land was valued at £NZ1,415,257 ($4,588,- 
963.19) in 1943 and £NZ753,971 ($2,433,- 
667.59) in 1942. 


PAPER REQUIREMENTS SMALL IN 
PARAGUAY 


The market for paper and paper prod- 
ucts in Paraguay has changed little in 
recent years. Because of Paraguay’s geo- 
graphical remoteness, low percentage of 
literacy, and lack of industrialization, the 
demand for paper is insignificant. 

There is no pulp or paper manufactur- 
ing activity in Paraguay, and the manu- 
facture of converted paper products is 
limited in scope—stationery and en- 
velopes account for more than 50 per- 
cent of the total. 

Imports of paper consist chiefly of 
newsprint, wrapping paper, and uncoated 
book paper. 


PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 


Swedish manufacture and export of 
porous wallboard has declined noticeably 
during the past few years, states a Brit- 
ish trade journal. Production in 1943 
was 10,000 tons less, or 30 percent under 
that of 1942, and exports in 1943 showed 
a reduction of 5,000 tons compared with 
1942. The picture is even graver when 
it is considered that exports of porous 
wallboard in 1943 amounted to only 
about one-eighth of the 1939 figures. 

A prominent Swedish wallboard and 
fiberboard manufacturer plans to expand 
the wallboard mill at Hornefors, Sweden, 
to make possible a larger production of 
hardboard, according to the European 
press. The project which, it is estimated, 
will be completed by the end of the sum- 


mer will cost approximately 250,000 
crowns. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


DECREASED OUTPUT, ALBERTA, CANADA 


Production of petroleum and natural 
gasoline in Alberta Province, Canada, 
continued to decrease steadily through- 
out April. The output for that month 
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was 717,452 barrels, against 803,583 bar- 
rels in the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. Average daily produc- 
tion for the two periods was 23,915 and 
26,746 barrels, respectively. 

Crude oi] and natural gasoline in stor- 
age as Of May 1, 1944, amounted to 418,- 
685 barrels, compared with 522,599 bar- 
rels on May 1, 1943. Refined petroleum 
stocks on hand on April 1 were slightly 
higher than on the corresponding date 
of the preceding year. 

Natural gas in Alberta, produced from 
376 wells during April 1944, measured 
4,168,851,000 cubic feet, as against 4,260,- 
223,000 cubic feet for April 1943. The 
gas/oil ratio in April 1944 was 3,860 cubic 
feet per barrel, as against 2,990 in April 
1943. 


ACTIVITY IN COLOMBIAN OIL INDUSTRY 


March production by the two leading 
oil companies in Colombia amounted to 
nearly 2,000,000 barrels. Of this amount, 
slightly less than 200,600 barrels were re- 
fined and 840,260 barrels were exported. 

At the close of April there were 12 wells 
drilling in the country, of which 6 were 
wildcat operations. On the same date 
there were 38 surface exploration parties 
functioning throughout Colombia. 

A large Pittsburgh oil corporation has 
acquired, or is in the process of acquiring, 
a total of seven concessions in Colombia. 
The nucleus of a geological staff has ar- 
rived in Bogota, and surface studies will 
begin shortly on the areas. The drilling 
obligation, required by the Law of Hy- 
drocarbons, is not due on any of these 
concessions until 1946. 


JAPAN’S OIL SUPPLY 


Japan’s supply of oil is at present suffi- 
cient but not abundant, according to 
Nazi and Scandinavian press reports. 
Production in the Netherlands Indies, 
Japan’s Major source, was more than 
50,000,000 barrels in 1941, but damage 
to installations there in 1942 reduced 
output by more than 50 percent, it is 
believed. Repairs made possible an in- 
crease in production in 1943, which con- 
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tinued into the present year. However, 
doubt is felt that production can be main- 
tained at levels sufficient to meet Japan’s 
needs. 


CONSUMPTION OF GASOLINE, AND SALES OF 
FuEL OILs, CANADA 


In 1943 consumption of gasoline in 
Canada was 27,208,296 barrels, of which 
14,032,629 barrels were used by Quebec 
and Ontario, and some 8,512,583 barrels 
by the Prairie Provinces, the Dominion 
press states. 

Sales of light fuel oils in the year to- 
taled 1,470,946 barrels. Sales of heavy 
fuel amounted to 14,960,000 barrels, and 
of Diesel fuel, only little more than 100,- 
000 barrels. 


Railway 
Equipment 
RUMANIAN FIRM TO CHANGE HEADQUARTERS 


The Resitsa firm, in Rumania, which 
produces rolling stock, locomotives, and 
railway rails is to transfer its headquar- 
ters from Resitsa to Bucharest, states the 
European trade press and will increase 
its share capital. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN BELGIAN CONGO 


Production of crude rubber in Stanley- 
ville Province, Belgian Congo, amounted 
to 5,400 metric tons in 1943, states a for- 
eign trade journal. Half the amount 
came from plantations, which were ex- 
tended to cover some 30,000 hectares, and 
half was collected from wild sources, it 
is said. 

In 1939 plantation sources in the Bel- 
gian Congo yielded 500 tons. 


COLOMBIA’S RUBBER-PLANTATION PROGRAM 


The rubber-plantation program in Co- 
lombia made some progress during the 
month of May. Some 400 hectares of 
timber have been felled in the northern 
part of the Department of Antioquia in 
preparation for the planting of rubber 
seedlings bud-grafted with high-yielding 
strains of Hevea. Land also is being 
cleared at Villa Arteaga for another plan- 
tation. 


RUBBER SHORTAGE IN MOZAMBIQUE 


The tire position in Mozambique (Por- 
tuguese East Africa) is very difficult, 
with severe shortages in all popular- 
sized truck and touring-car tires. Many 
tires still in service have been retreaded 
twice. Some new tires have been re- 
leased by authorities to doctors, officials, 
and a few others. 

A limited producer of crude rubber, 
Mozambique is dependent upon imports 
for finished products and for materials 
for retreading. Supplies are allocated 
on a quota basis contingent upon the 
amount of crude rubber the Colony ships 
out. Observers believe that greater 
quantities of crude rubber could be pro- 
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duced in Mozambique if planters found 
it profitable to shift labor from culti- 
vation of other crops. 


NEW ZEALAND’s TIRE SITUATION 


Authorities in New Zealand hope to 
improve the quality of retread tires 
through additional allotments of new 
rubber to the two firms engaged in the 
manufacture of camelback. Heretofore, 
retread tires, particularly in the grade 
B group, have not stood up well under 
usage. With improvements, it is ex- 
pected that grade A retreads will give 
service up to 15,000 miles and grade B 
up to 10,000 miles. 

Actual retreading is done by about 
40 firms in the commonwealth. 

Only a few new passenger tires in 16’’, 
17’’, and 19”’’ sizes will be made available 
under permits to users in essential Gov- 
ernment, health, military, and farm 
services. 


Scientific 
and Professional 
Equipment 


PERUVIAN COMPANY TO MANUFACTURE 
DENTAL COMPOUNDS 


A new ccmpany has been organized 
in Peru for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing metallic dental compounds, with the 
factory and offices located in Lima. 
Total output amounts to about 3 kilo- 
grams per day. 

Production consists of the purification 
of gold for dental inlays and silver amal- 
gam for fillings, in addition to a small 
amount of silver plating for other than 
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dental purposes. All materials, includ- 
ing metals and acids as well as the small 
amounts of equipment necessary, are ob- 
tained locally. 

Up to the present time, Peruvian den- 
tists have been adequately supplied with 
dental materials from United States 
sources. Local managers of the new 
company hope to provide them at a 
cheaper rate than has been customary. 


Shipbuilding 


CONSTRUCTION OF CARGO LIGHTERS, 
CANADA 


Of the 453 self-propelled cargo lighters 
ordered from the Dominion Construction 
Co., Vancouver, Canada, 340 have been 
completed and it was reported early in 
June that the others were expected to 
be finished within the next 3 months. 


SHIP CONSTRUCTION IN PORTUGAL 


The Companhia Uniao Fabril, Portu- 
gal’s largest private organization, for the 
last 7 years has operated the shipyard of 
the Administration of the Port of Lisbon. 
The yard has a small electric shop, a 
photographic studio, a sawmill and car- 
penter shop, compressor house, machine 
shop, forge and structural shop, and a 
foundry. About 3,000 workers are em- 
ployed. All materials are imported, and 
difficulty is being experienced now in ob- 
taining ferro silica and silica manganese. 

The largest ship so far built was 3,500 
tons, but expansion is planned for a the- 
oretical capacity of 12,000 tons and a 
working capacity of 9,500 tons. 

One of the most recently constructed 
ships, the small but well-built Costeiro 
III, has a displacement of 1,400 tons. 
Engines installed in this and similar 





Cuban Coffee: New Export Plan Inaugurated 


In order to move available supplies of export quota coffee in Cuba, a new 
plan was put into effect in accordance with Presidential decree No. 1363, 
published in the Official Gazette of May 19, 1944. 


According to the decree, 
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coffee exporters wefe urged to sell and ship their export coffee before June 30. 
All export coffee unsold on July 1 must be reported to the Cuban Coffee 
Stabilization Institute for division into two quotas—one large enough to fill 
the unshipped portion of Cuba’s quota in the United States under the Inter- 
American Coffee Agreement, the remainder for shipment to other countries. 

After July 1 the quota coffee for export to the United States is being held 
in a common pool, and its sale and exportation are in the hands of a commit- 
tee composed of a Director-General of the Institute, a delegate of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and five ccffee merchants. Coffee for export to other coun- 
tries will be prepared for shipment and officially sealed but will remain in the 
control of individual owners. Owners of export quota coffee are urged to 
improve the grade of the coffee by sorting out black beans and impurities. 
In addition, after August 1944 bonded coffee warehouses are prohibited from 
receiving any coffee containing more than 5 percent black beans and 
impurities. 

Two separate export quotas are to be established in future crops, one for 
export to the United States and one for export to other countries. It is 
hoped that by limiting the quantity for shipment to the United States, the 
market will be strengthened. Channeling of sales through an official Govern- 
ment agency is expected to improve Cuba’s bargaining position and to enable 
it to establish standard Cuban types. 

About 30 percent of the 1943 Cuban crop was allocated for export. In view 
of the large size of the crop and the carry-over from previous crops, a surplus 
of coffee was created available for export. In an attempt to solve this 
problem, the coffee trade and the Coffee Stabilization Institute agreed on the 
above plan. 
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units are reported to be causing trouble 
owing to high fuel consumption and ex. 
cessive carbonization. 


IMPORTS INTO TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 
Imports of various kinds of soap into 
Trinidad, British West Indies, are shown 
for 1941 and 1942 in the following table, 
as reported in a foreign journal. 





$$$. 


Quantity (in 


hundred weights 
ype of soap 
1941 1942 

Hard laundry soap 26, 693 3, 259 
Laundry (other kinds 1, 422 1, 349 
loilet 3, O76 5, 348 
Abrasive 1, 940 1, 782 
Powder and flake V5 1, 858 





Soap PRODUCTION IN CHINA 


Factories in Shanghai, China, manu- 
facturing soap are able to hold produc- 
tion to 70 to 80 percent of capacity, 
reports the Japanese press. 

NEW Soap-MANUFACTURING PLANT IN 

HUNGARY 


A new plant for the manufacture of 
soap recently was built by one of the 
largest producers of oil, soap, and chemi- 
cals in Hungary, say press reports from 
that country. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


EGYPT'S COTTON CONSUMPTION AND 
EXPORTS 

From September 1, 1943, to May 26, 
1944, 609.849 cantars of cotton were con- 
sumed in Egypt, compared with 650,- 
182 cantars in the corresponding months 
of the preceding season. 

In the September-through-May period 
of 1943-44, cotton exports amounted to 
3,152,125 cantars, whereas only 1,496,- 
697 cantars were shipped in correspond- 
ing months of 1942—43, say published re- 
ports. (1 cantar=99.05 pounds.) 


COTTON-TEXTILE MANUFACTURING IN 
URUGUAY 


Foreign demand for cotton textiles, 
manufactured in Uruguay, is increasing, 
with advancing prices, but domestic pro- 
duction of yarn is not sufficient to permit 
textile mills to operate at capacity. 


Wool and Products 


WOOL PRODUCTION AND EXPoRTS, 
URUGUAY 
Approximately 58,246,284 kilograms of 
wool entered the Montevideo market dur- 
ing the 8 months from October 1, 1943, to 
May 31, 1944. This compares favorably 
with the 44,170,622 kilograms reported 
for the corresponding period of 1942-43. 
Exports of wool during these periods 
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aggregated 63,548 and 67,648 bales, re- 
spectively. The 1943-44 clip is estimated 
at 65,000,000 kilograms, instead of 61,- 
650,000 kilograms, as previously reported. 

Woolen mills have sold their produc- 
tion far in advance and have a very 
active export market. 

In 1943, 1,103 tons of woolen textiles 
were exported, valued at 4,058,593 pesos, 
compared with 483 tons, valued at 938,- 
899 pesos shipped in the preceding year. 

Most clothing sold in the domestic 
market is said to be made of goods manu- 
factured in Uruguay. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


HEMP PRODUCTION IN CHILE 


Anticipating large orders from abroad 
for hemp fiber, growers in Chile in- 
creased their cultivation to 20,340 hec- 
tares, yielding 204,904 metric quintals of 
fiber, from 14,402 hectares with a crop 
of 146,353 quintals of fiber in the pre- 
ceding season. Because the heavy for- 
eign demand did not materialize, inter- 
est in this crop has lagged, and only 
5,157 hectares were sown in 1943-44, pro- 
ducing about 60,117 quintals of fiber. 


FLAX CULTIVATION IN EIRE 


According to a June report, planting 
of Eire’s current flax crop was then near- 
ing completion, and was expected to com- 
prise about 30,000 acres, with a possible 
fiber yield of 3,750 tons. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
ARGENTINA 


According to the second estimate of 
the acreage of the 1943-44 tobacco crop 
in Argentina, the area is now placed at 
19,000 hectares. The average acreage 
over the 10-year period 1933-34 to 
1942-43 was only 16,888 hectares. 

During 1943, 10,227 short tons of to- 
bacco were imported into Argentina, 
compared with 9,281 tons in 1942, and 
average imports over the 4-year period 
1938-1941 were figured at 10,945 tons, 
according to the foreign press. Imports 
of tobacco during the first 3 months of 
1944 totaled 2,288 tons valued at 5,640,000 
pesos. 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION IN POLAND 


Tobacco cultivation in Poland has 
made remarkable progress in the last 5 
years, states a foreign publication. Pro- 
duction in 1943 has been reported at four 
times that of 1938, when the total har- 
vest amounted to 1,461 metric tons. The 
1944 crop is expected to yield five times 
as much as the crop of 1938. 

Favorable climate and varied soil con- 
ditions, it is claimed, make it possible for 
Poland to grow both the Oriental and 
Kentucky types of tobacco. 


Canapba’s ToBACco IMPORTS 
= - ~~ set — = 
During the 4-month period ended 


April 30, 1944, Canada imported tobacco ~ 


valued at $484,000 (Canadian) , compared 
with imports valued at $337,000 during 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 














| 
Country | Date signed | Date effective 
| | 
Cuba. - SS ree Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 
ee Ere Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
| See Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Ta May 25,1935 | Aug. 5,1935 
ees Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised 
agreement below). ...-.| Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 


Curacao)...............| Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland_. eos Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras................| Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
RR on cqusancune Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
CURTIN wees caccees Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 








tectorates other than 

Morocco. .....-- feats May 6,1936 Do. 
Nicaragua !._.......--. ..| Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1,1936 
Finland ...-----.----| May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El Salvador... ...-| Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica_..............] Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia 2... .. ..| Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
ea Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23,1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial 

Empire. Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1,1939 
C anada (revision ofagree- 

ment of 1935) - - do... Do. 
Turkey... - Apr. 1,1939 | May  5,1939 
Venezuela____- Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) ____- Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (su yplementary 

perme 9 ae Dec, 30,1939 | Jan. 1,1940 
Canada (su oplementary 

cogent. Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina 4 Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Guba (supplementary 

agreement) _. : Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
Peru ee _....-| May 7,1942 | July 29,1942 
Uruguay. ---.- ...-| July 21,1942 | Jan. 1,1943 
Merxico.......-.- _....-| Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
Tran... eee ....| Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
Iceland_- 


eS | Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 
| 





' The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938 
2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 
Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940, 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘Agreement Countries, ”* and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
btained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date. ar- 
ranged by schedules and preoqeens of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 25 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date 

‘ _ | Date of issu- | for submit- 
Country | ance of notice | ting written 
statements 


Date for oral 
presentation 
of views 








wor 4, 1942 | May 18, 1942 


| 
Bolivia_..| Apr. 2 | 
July 23,1943 | Aug. 4,1943 


Paraguay -| June 3 io 





[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity {Information or the Department 
of State.] 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 





A Japanese variety of vegetable 
sponge, known as “pashte,” is being 
grown in El Salvador. Cultivation is be- 
ing expanded, and larger quantities are 
expected to be available for export in 
1944. 





the corresponding period of 1943, a 
Dominion trade journal reports. © 

Tobacco entered for consumption in 
Canada during May 1944, as shown in an 
unrevised statement issued by the Cana- 
dian Department of National Revenue, 
consisted of 1,701,290 pounds of cut to- 
bacco, 250,050 pounds of plug, 92,051 
pounds of snuff, 889,089,705 cigarettes, 
17,772,527 cigars and 195,348 pounds of 
Canadian raw leaf tobacco. 

Excise taxes were paid on 16,312,980 
cigars in May 1944. 





A British trade journal reports that a 
United Kingdom concern has success- 
fully manufactured an orris synthetic. 
Various tests indicate satisfactory re- 
production of the quality and odor of 
the natural orris. 


British Use of Term “Rayon” 


The Textile Terms and Definitions 
Committee of the Textile Institute of the 
United Kingdom has recommended that 
the word “rayon,” adjective or noun, be 
used as a generic term applied to all 
fibers for textile use which are not of 
natural occurrence. Because different 
types of rayon vary in adaptability to 
specific uses, a descriptive adjective in- 
dicating the type of rayon may be added, 
reports a British trade publication. 





Introduction on the Australian mar- 
ket of an insulation material known as 
“Eutex” is reported in the foreign press. 
The material is made of glass drawn in 
fine, flexible fibers and is available in 
both staple aand continuous form. 
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Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registrations were published 
on dates indicated in the Official Gazette 
of Brazil. Opposition must be filed 
within 60 days from the date of publica- 
tion: 





Date of 
Trade-mark Class number and product | publica- 
tion 
944 
Saturno No. 1—Caustic soda June 3 
Tri-For No.1—A ‘“deincrustation”’ Do 
for kettles. 
Paluzol No. 3—A _ pharmaceutical Do 
product 
F.A Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, | June 8 
17, 18, 20, 21, 40, 49, 54, and 
Alianca Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, 17, Do 
18, 20, 21, 40, 49, 54, and 57 
Osteodont No. 3—A_ pharmaceutical Do 
product. 
Anestil do Do 
Itropinal do Do 
Arme] | No. 12—Smal] metal articles Do 
Clinol No. 55—A grease-cleaning | June 9 
compound and paint re- 
mover. 
Lipocalcina No. 3—A _ pharmaceutical Do 
preparation. 
Algiclase No. 3—A_ pharmaceutical Do 
and medicinal preparation 
Sulfa-urea No. 3—A_ pharmaceutical Do 
preparation 
Sulfurea do Do 
Crotamil do Do 
Enterase do Do 
Rinitol do Do 
Kalfunk do Do 
= {No. 3—Soap Do 
Carbol (No. 48—Perfumery soap Do 
Artex No. 58—Cardboard, paper Do 
and boxes made of card- 
board 
Opacolin No. 1—Paints and varnishes Do 
Brilholin do am aoe Do 
Milk-Orange No. 41—Confectionery and Do 
bakery products. 
Nicotaurum No. 3—A_ pharmaceutical Do 


preparation. 


de Mark Applications 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 








Date of 
lrrade-mark Class number and product publica- 
tion 
1944 
Taugus No. 3-—A_ pharmaceutical | June 9 
preparation 
Iodolitic do Do 
Neobis do Do 
Vitrarmoniol do Do 
Veramido do Do 
Detensy] do Do 
Diamantina._.._| No. 1—A chemical glue June 5 
Carbonit do Do 
Manganoxyd No. 58—A calking paste Do 
Gomalack No. 1—Paints and varnishes Do 
Gliftol No. 3—Pharmaceutical Do 
preparation 
Hepatoforbion ao Do 
Alvas 
Menopax do Do 
Texas No 485— Perfumery and Do 
soaps 
Peniciliotrat do Do 
E niterosto- | No.3—Pharmaceutical | June7 
varsol product 
Sulfavitef No Pharmaceutical and Do 
medicinal preparation 
Chicago No. 11— Razors and blades Do 
Presto No Unwrought and Do 


wrought metals 


Guatemala.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diario Oficial of Guate- 
mala, dated June 14, and June 15, 1944. 
Opposition must be filed within 40 days 
following the date of publication: 





Date of 

Trade-mark Class number and product publi- 
cation 

1944 
Marvin No. 27—Watches June 14 
Aceite Supremo No. 41—Sesame oil June 15 








Britain’s Export- 
Credit Guarantee 
System Today 


(Continued from p. 4) 


ceives the amount due to him in payment 
for the goods. 

An exporter who is prepared to insure 
the whole of his export orders can 
through a war-emergency policy obtain 
protection against loss due to: 


(a) His buyer's insolvency. 

(b) Exchange restrictions in the buyer's 
country. 

(c) Events, such as war, in the buyer's 
country preventing payment for goods 
shipped or preventing their delivery. 

(d) Additional handling, insurance, and 
freight charges not covered by Marine or Gov- 
ernment war-risk policies caused by inter- 
ruption or diversion (through British Gov- 
ernment instructions) of the voyage on which 
the goods are shipped. 


This policy guarantees to the exporter 
85 percent of the loss in case of insolvency 
and $90 percent in all other cases. The 
protection against losses due to in- 
creased costs resulting from interruption 
or diversion of shipping had not been 


given under previous policies. The war- 
emergency policy is an alternative fa- 
cility and does not supersede any of the 
existing policies. Consequently in order 
to bring the separate policies into line 
with the “All-in” policy, the maximum 
cover under the comprehensive policy for 
insolvency was raised from 75 percent 
to 85 percent, and under the preshipment 
policy from 75 to 90 percent—the maxi- 
mum transfer cover had been raised 
from 75 to 90 percent in April 1940. 


C.1. F. Policy 


A special independent facility was in- 
troduced in the summer of 1940 to 
assist the export drive then under way. 
The war-risk insurance rates and freight 
rates were at that time subject to con- 
siderable fluctuations, making it difficult 
for exporters to quote firm c. i. f. prices. 
Consequently, the Department made 
available an insurance policy under 
which the exporter is enabled to obtain 
cover against any rise in marine in- 
surance, Government war-risk insurance, 
and freight rates occurring within an 
agreed period (normally 6 months). At 
the time the scheme was introduced, it 
was stated that the premium was 1 shil- 
ling in the pound sterling (5 percent) on 
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the c. i. f. charges estimated for any given 
contract. Only rate increases are coy. 
ered by the policy—increased freight ang 
insurance charges caused by diversion of 
voyage are covered by the war-emer. 


gency policy. 


Increased Business 


The steady and fairly uniform increase 
in the amount of credits guaranteed jn 
the pre-war years (see accompanying 
table) represents a sound expansion of 
a governmental institution operating on 
commercial lines, whose accumulated 
experience enabled it to offer exporters 
improved facilities for protection at re. 
duced rates. By 1933, the comprehen- 
sive policy under which the exporter jn. 
sured his entire turn-over was coming 
into widespread use, and, since the good 
as well as the bad risks were included, 
lower premiums could be quoted. The 
introduction of transfer cover in 1935, 
which met difficult problems arising out 
of constantly changing foreign-exchange 
restrictions, contributed to a somewhat 
accelerated growth of business during 


the immediate pre-war years. 


The expansion of credits guaranteed 
in 1941-42 to more than double the 
amount in 1939-40 can be attributed to 
a combination of circumstances: 
special wartime facilities and increased 
cover percentages made available in the 
middle of 1940—some features of which 
were not considered to be on a com- 
mercial basis; the continuing threat of 
additional countries being invaded in 
Europe and of war in the Pacific: and 
the concentrated British export drive 
begun in 1940 and extending through 
1941, despite the September 1941 Lend- 
Lease White Paper, since it could not 
become wholly effective until sometime 
in 1942 because of forward commitments. 


The 


Business Done by Export Credits Guarantee 


De partment 





Total val- 

ue of cred- 
its guar- 
inteed 


Period 


Annual average for 4! 

year period, ending 
September 30, 1934 £9, 021 
Annual average for 18 

month period, ending 


March 31, 1936 20, 18S, 
Fiscal years, April 1 to 

March 31, 1936-37 35, 184 
1937-38 42, 940, 


14¥38-39 49, 927 
1939-40 63, 245, 
1940-41 95, 156, 
1941-42 108, 038, 
1942-43 63, 9S2, 75 
1943-44 50, 169, 


35, 71 


mum lia 
bilities 
assumed 


100 


700 


‘44 
401 


380 


}, 551 
), 603 
2, 716, 388 
), 263, 052 


Propor- 
tion of 
mati- 
mum 
liability 
to total 
credits 


Percent 


52.8 


29.6 


35.4 
33.6 
36.6 
37.0 
42.7 
48.6 
6L1 
50,3 





The decline in the Department’s busi- 
ness in the last 2 years has been brought 
about by such factors as: (1) The defi- 
nite checking of Axis expansion reduc- 
ing the need for cover against the oc- 
currence of war in the buyer’s country, 
and (2) the concentration of some of the 
British export trade to certain areas, 
in the 
Government - owned United Kingdom 
Commercial Corporation which does not 


particularly the Middle East, 


i ee a i, ee et i, ee, ee es a | cl ae a le) ee ie 
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' given insure with the Department. The oper- 
e Coy- ations of the United Kingdom Commer- 
ht and cial Corporation in exporting civilian 
sion of supplies to Russia also curtails insurance 
-emer- requirements of private traders. The 
present lack of opportunity for an expan- 
sion of exports restricts trade to estab- NotTe.—A verages are actual selling rates for alah drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, wih See 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. ne peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
lished channels and thus tends to reduce quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 
the need for the protection which the dollar. 
crease addition of new customers might require. 
eed in Average rate Latest available quotation 
ion Credit Terms | : 
0 | Approxi- | 
‘ing on The variations in the pre-war years Country Unit quoted I'ype of exchange ‘aan fan-| ial tan: | April | | ociulve- | 
— in the proportion of maximum liabilities nual) | nual) (monthly)| ate | lent in | aiere 
porters its j | U 
assumed to total credits is largely at- | Phin tig 
Bod. tributable to the varying proportions of ; ot Se nas ee Ee le ep | # 
ter in- enorme oe short-term business. Argentina..| Paper peso. .| Official A... | 373| 373| 3&73| 373 | $u.2681| May 27, 1944 
, of the short-term Ss ; Official B__- aat 4. 23 | 4. 23 4.23 | 4.23 . 2364 0. 
coming Most of the business during Bid..__. 494| 494| 494| 494 | [2008 Do. 
1e good much of this period was done under the | Free market. | 4.06 | 4.02 | 4.04 . 2475 Do. 
cluded comprehensive guarantee policies insur- Bolivia Boliviano Conmeres.. = . = 2 be oS ‘a ans 1944 
, tare? : : | Curb ‘ . 66 5. 50. i d 0. 
1. The ing the exporters’ entire turn-over in Brazil Cruzeiro |__| Official 16.50| 16.50| 16.50 | 16.50 "0606 | May 31, 1944 
n 1935 which the maximum liability accepted by Free = woe 19. 64 19.63 | 19. = en . 0509 _ 
: ’ Special free market 20. 52 20.43 | 20. é 20. . 0493 0. 
ing out the Department may have averaged not Chile Peso Special 19.37| 19.37| 19.37 | 19.37 "0516 | June 10, 1944 
change more than 20 percent of the total annual Export draft. 25.00 | 25.00 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do. 
newhat turn-over. = o- 31. 75 | 32. 37 32. 27 2 _ a 
: : , : : “Ty Pars... cae Seed ae 31.00 | 31. -0 0 
during Since the short-term business done Colombia do. Commercial bank 1.75} 1.75| 1.75] 1.746 . 5727 Do 
under the comprehensive policies prob- Benk of Republic. 1.7 1. 76 | 7 oy -—- o 
, ibn _ , 1.77 1. 76 | 1. 7£ * “ 0. 
ranteed ably does not average longer credits than Costa Rica_| Colon Uncontrolled 571| 565| 565| 572 "1748 | May 31, 1944 
ble the 90 days, the exporter to whom it has ' c ontrolled _- 5. 62 | 5. 62 | 5.63 6.63 1779 : De. sad 
been agreed to pay 15 percent of his Cuba "eS0 . | Free 1.00 | 1. 00 | 1.¢ B 1. une ii, 
uted : Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official) 4. 39 14.10 | 14.10 | 14.10 .0709 | June 15, 1944 
3° A. losses up to a maximum of 20 percent of Honduras. .| Lempira_-_.| Official 2.04 2.04 | 2.04 | 2.04 . 4902 Do. 
a: ° his annual turn-over, has, obviously, a Mexico | Peso | Free 4. 85 4. 85 | 4.85] 4.85 . 2062 Do. 
creased much higher cover than 20 percent of Nicaragua Cordoba. . Official 5. 00 5.00 | 5. 00 5.00 o- ss 1944 
> j , : : Curb 5.16 | 5.48 | 5.75 17 0. 
f et his outstanding credits at any given mo- Paraguay Paper peso. ier 333.00 | 3333. 00 pete. ee ae age ye 
" j , . | Guarani 4_- do. 3.10 | 3. 10 3.1 . 3225 | May 31, 
a com. Set planed aon tang — — for Peru | Sol Free &50| 650| 650] 650 1528 | June 17, 1944 
lablity assumed an e figure of total Salvador Colon do 2. 50 | 2. 50 | 2.50} 2.50 .4000 | May 15, 1944 
a 7 credits guaranteed during a period does Uruguay...| Peso... Controlled. “d- 1.90} 1.90) 1.90 | -1.90 - 5268 | June 17, 1944 
ide y . : ree ‘ | . , ; . 53 . 
aes ri not, therefore, have the same meaning Venezuela. _| Bolivar | Controlled _- 3.35| 335| 335| 335 | .2085| May 15,1944 
ac, & as in the case of medium-term credits | Free 345] 335| 335/°3.35 | . 2065 Do. 
t drive where the exporter’s risk at a given time 
through would ordinarily be the same as the total | Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 
1 Lend- credit guaranteed. change ee have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 
s A i ? Disponibilidades proprias (private funds). 
uld not : Consequently, the low percentage of ’ Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 
ymetime liability assumed by the Department in 4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
itments. relation to total credits during the pe- _ NotE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
riod ended March 31, 1936, indicates that into Argentina. 
‘warantee it was concentrating on the promotion of 
the short-term comprehensive guaran- ' 
tee type of business, and that there was Aree 
leader ten teriter 3 : limited in the war period, since practical- erateness of the premiums is indicated 
Propor- relatively less activity in the medium- ; , . 
tion of term credits. The high percentage of ly the entire output of manufacturers by the volume of business obtained by 
| = risk assumed in the 4% years prior to of such goods must have been taken for the Department. 
liability September 30, 1934, probably was due, to military construction projects and 
pe a large extent, to the fact that prior to equipment. Financial Results 
icy which first came into extensive use t stated in Webruary 1990 that: 
Percent in 1933, guarantee could be given only In general, the premium rates on the thie pees volume of ee has been 
400, 52.8 for individual transactions; in addi- various types of policies are determined nducted without loss to the taxpayer 
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the Department exceeded £267,000,000. It 
was not expected when this system’ was 
started that these wartime guarantees would 
be on a commercial basis, but the cost has 
so far been less than was anticipated. The 
war emergency scheme, covering all guar- 
antees given since the outbreak of war, 
has resulted to date in a deficit of rather 
more than £1,000,000, but this will eventu- 
ally be substantially reduced by recoveries 
The ultimate deficit on these schemes—and 
there may be none—will represent but a 
tiny proportion of the total exports which 
have been facilitated by these schemes. 


Post-War Prospects 


Mr. Johnstone, referring to the post- 
war period, stated: 

That the Department must play an im- 
portant part in the post-war period, I have 
no doubt at all, since, especially in Europe, 
during the period of reconstruction unusual 
difficulties will occur... 

The Department possesses an Advisory 
Council consisting of businessmen, to whom 
we are deeply indebted for the time and 
trouble so generously devoted to assisting 
the Department. I have asked the Council 
to make recommendations for assisting the 
post-war usefulness of the Department, and 
their recommendations have been made and 
are now being carefully considered. I feel 
sure that after the war it may well be de- 
sirable that Parliament should be asked to 
increase the statutory limits upon the po- 
tential volume of liability at any one time 
accepted by the Department. 


The Export Credits Guarantee De- 
partment has thus far during the war 
succeeded in conducting its operations 
on close to a self-supporting basis, de- 
spite the fact that the wartime facili- 
ties were presumably intended as an in- 
direct form of subsidy to export trade. 
Under the exceptionally hazardous cir- 
cumstances affecting wartime export 
transactions, a deficit of approximately 
£1,000,000, which may be substantially 
reduced or even converted into a surplus 
by recoveries, is an outstanding achieve- 
ment, especially in view of the magni- 
tude of the Department’s operations. In 
434, years (September 1939 to April 
1944) the Department assumed liabili- 
ties aggregating £165,000,000 ‘$660,000.,- 
000) in respect of contracts, policies, and 
guarantees totaling about £355,000,000 
($1,420,000,000). The Export Credits 
Guarantee Department has become an 
integral and permanent part of the 
British export mechanism and from the 
accumulated experience gained in almost 
two decades, especially in meeting com- 
plicated wartime difficulties, it should be 
in a position to give substantial assist- 
ance to the post-war recovery of British 
export markets. 





Attention: Flax-Fiber Importers 


Consideration is now being given to 
applications to import flax fiber from 
Egypt under General Imports Order 
M-63, says the War Production Board. 
Application may be made in the usual 
manner by submitting WPB Form 1041 
to the Textile, Clothing, and Leather 
Bureau of the War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Restrictions on the import of flax from 
Egypt have been in effect since mid- 
1942. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Contributors’ 
Column 


Joseph H. Barkmeier (‘“Britain’s Ex- 
port-Credit Guarantee System To- 
day”) —A. B., Creighton University, June 
1922; M. S., Foreign Service School of 
Georgetown University, June 1926; 
LL. B., Columbus University, June 1936; 
admitted to District of Columbia Bar 
October 1936. Entered the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce on De- 
cember 16, 1926. As a member of the 
former Commercial Laws Division spe- 
cialized in foreign commercial laws and 
taxation. Author of “Trading Under the 
Laws of Canada” and contributor of 
articles on foreign taxation for Bureau 
publications. Since April 1941, Economic 
Analyst and Legal Adviser in the British 
Empire Unit. 


Lew B. Clark (“Mexico in 1943”) .— 
Born in Lynn, Mass. During early train- 
ing specialized on commercial subjects 
and Spanish; attended Burdett Business 
College in Boston. Connected with the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, War Depart- 
ment, Manila, 1911-14; was commercial 
clerk and trade commissioner in Peru 
and Argentina 1916-20; commercial at- 
taché at Montevideo 1920-27; did field 
research and economic reporting in vari- 
ous Central and South American coun- 
tries 1927-30. Engaged in finance and 
investment business in New York 1930 
39. Served as Chief, Latin American 
Section Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, 1939-41; appointed Economic 
Analyst, Mexico City, Sept. 23, 1941. At 
present Senior Economic Analyst 
Mexico City. 


Robert J. de Camp (“Railroads of the 
Americas Do War Duty”).—Born in 
Madisonville, Ohio; was educated in New 
York schools, and prepared for college at 
Union Classical Institute. Entered gen- 
eral contracting business and engaged in 
the building of railroads and other heavy 
construction works. Later entered the 
field of investment banking, associated 
with the National City Bank of New York 
and later with the Chase National Bank 
of New York, specializing in the financ- 
ing and reorganization of large industrial 
corporations; also concerned in the con- 
struction and operation of railways, pub- 
lic utilities, and the like. 
than 10 years in extensive travel in Euro- 
pean and Latin American counties, en- 
gaged in the negotiation of important 
financial transactions. Joined the War 
Production Board in December 1941, and 
in December 1942 was called to the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs as Director of Rail Transporta- 
tion, in charge for that Office of all mat- 
ters pertaining to rail transportation 
south of the Rio Grande, including Mex- 
ico, Centra] and South America. 
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The chemical industry experienced 
considerable expansion during the year, 
particularly in the production of phar- 
maceuticals, paints, and soaps. Domes. 
tic chemicals factories were able to keep 
the domestic market supplied with Many 
of the essential needs, and were steadily 
increasing their capacity to furnish other 
products previously imported. 

The alcohol output was noticeably in- 
creased in 1943, as was also the produc- 
tion of edible and industrial oils, beer 
and processed foods. : 

Some improvement was noted in the 
electric-power situation during the year, 
although the building of new units and 
the extension of existing facilities were 
restricted because of the difficulty of 
obtaining equipment and materials. 
There are large areas of the country 
which are entirely without the advan- 
tages of electric power, and few have 
what might be termed adequate electric 
light and power service. A temporary 
shut-down in the industrial center of 
Monterrey occurred at one time during 
the year in consequence of power-plant 
breakdowns. 


Mining 


Mexican mines operated actively dur- 
ing 1943, turning out a continuous flow 
of strategic metals and minerals for the 
United Nations’ war industries. Prices 
of Mexican mining products held at 
practically the same levels as during the 
preceding year, and there were no in- 
creases in export taxes and carrier 
charges assessed against these products. 

The Bateman-Suarez Purchase Agree- 
ment was extended for another year 
without encountering serious difficulties 
or modifications on either side. Since 
the agreement entered into force, pro- 
duction and export of some types of 
minerals have been of record proportions. 

There were no serious labor troubles 
in the mining industry in 1943. The 
general strike, which threatened at the 
end of 1942 and in early 1943, was 
averted by the operating companies 
agreeing to advances in wages for the 
workers, who also benefited by the later 
Presidential decree of September 23, 
1943, which accorded a general wage in- 
crease to labor. The greatest handicap 
of the mining industry was the unsatis- 
factory transportation conditions of rail- 
ways and automotive trucks, which often 
delayed the movement of ores to refin- 
eries and of the processed products to 
the border. 


Petroleum 


There was little change in the petro- 
leum industry during 1943. Production 
from existing wells was slightly greater, 
but no new fields were located and no 
additional wells of importance were 
brought in. Exports and stocks on hand 
were somewhat below those of the pre- 
ceding year and were’ considerably 
smaller than in pre-war years. The 
United States was the principal market 
for Mexico’s petroleum exports, with 
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Cuba taking the next largest amount. 
Because of the expansion of industry and 
agriculture, there was some increase in 
the domestic consumption of petroleum 
products. Plans were advanced by the 
Government, through Petroleos Mexi- 
canos, for the erection of a new refinery 
to make high-octane aviation gasoline. 


Agriculture 


For the most part, Mexican agriculture 
carried on successfully during the year, 
as bountiful crops in the early half of 
the year brought the farmers good prices. 
During the latter half of 1943 crops were 
affected to some extent by hurricanes 
and floods in Sinaloa, Durango, and Nay- 
arit, and by drought conditions in the 
northern and southeastern areas. As a 
result of the Government’s policies of 
stimulating agriculture and of the 
strong demand for practically all farm 
products, there was some expansion of 
cultivation, particularly in certain ex- 
port or “cash” crops. On the other 
hand, the acreage sown to such vital 
cereals aS corn and wheat was lower— 
in the case of corn, the lowest since 1937. 
This was reflected in a corn crop of only 
1,775,200 metric tons in 1943, as against 
9.356,236 tons in 1942, and a wheat har- 
vest of about 429,000 tons in 1943, as 
compared with 501,000 tons in the pre- 
ceding year. 

The production of beans, which, next 
to corn, form the most important item 
in the Mexican diet, was estimated in 
1943 to be only 156,000 metric tons, or 
16 percent below the 1942 crop. The rice 
crop, on the other hand, was one of the 
largest on record. By reason of the 
shortage of corn, domestic consumption 
of rice was greatly increased, and, as a 
result, exports in 1943 were drastically 
reduced. 

Sugar-cane growers experienced one of 
the best years in the history of cane pro- 
duction in Mexico. Grinding of the 1942- 
43 cane harvest resulted in an estimated 
sugar production of 414,310 metric tons. 
Although there were no exports of sugar 
as such, a very large volume of sugar 
products was shipped out, with the result 
that a domestic shortage developed and 
the country finally had to import some 
18,000 tons of sugar. 

Fruit and vegetable items which are 
normally exported by Mexican growers 
and which gave favorable results in 1943 
included tomatoes, chickpeas, chiles, gar- 
lic, melons, and pineapples. More onions 
were grown in 1943, and this item is in- 
creasing in importance as a regular ex- 
port possibility. 

The principal ‘‘money” crops on which 
Mexico depends for a good part of its 
export surplus are bananas, coffee, cot- 
ton, and henequen. 

Banana production and exportation 
were up from previous recent years, re- 
flecting increased attention to the plan- 
tations, persistent spraying, and other 
helpful factors. Chicle collectors and 
shippers had a very successful year, de- 
spite a late start, and demand was firm 
at prices higher than for the preceding 
year. Coffee production amounted to 
about 52,000 metric tons, of which about 
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U. S. Foreign Trade Figures for May 


United States exports of merchandise 
in May 1944 were valued at $1,421,000,000, 
the highest monthly total in the coun- 
try’s history, according to figures just 
released by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. The May 
1944 total exceeds the previous high of 
$1,261,000,000, recorded in July 1943, by 
13 percent. The unprecedented level 
reached during May was 53 percent over 
the total of $928,000,000 registered in 
June 1919, the peak month prior to 
World War II. The May 1944 figure 
exceeds the April 1944 total of $1,192,- 
000,000 by 19 percent and is 31 percent 
greater than the $1,085,000,000 figure for 
May 1943. Export totals include Lend- 
Lease shipments, but exclude shipments 
to the United States armed forces abroad. 

General imports or arrivals of mer- 


chandise also reached record-breaking 
levels during May 1944, totaling $386,- 
000,000 in value for the month. This fig- 
ure is the highest recorded for any month 
since 1929. The May 1944 total exceeded 
the April 1944 general import figure of 
$359,000,000 by 7 percent, and was 37 
percent greater than the $281,000,000 
value for May 1943. 

Merchandise entering consumption 
channels was valued at $372,000,000 dur- 
ing May 1944, continuing the previous 
upward trend. The May 1944 figure was 
5 percent higher than the $356,000,000 
for April 1944, and 30 percent greater 
than the $285,000,000 figure for May 1943. 

Summary figures on merchandise ex- 
ports and imports, including revised 1943 
figures, are as follows: 





Exports Imports 
Period Total including , 
: a Gener: 
domestic and Domestic yeneral Imports for 


foreign 
merchanidse 


1943: 
January $730, 498, 000 
February 719, 176, 000 
March 988, 512, 000 
April 979, 166, 000 
May 1, 084, 790, 000 
June 1, 001, 739, 000 
July 1, 261, 299, 000 | 
August 1, 202, 392, 000 
September 1, 235, 230, 000 
October 1, 194, 972, 000 
November 1, 072, 064, 000 
December 1, 244, 047, 000 

Grand total - 12, 713, 885, 000 

1044 
January 1, 090, 802, 000 
February 1, O85, 220, 000 
March 1, 157, 634, 000 
April 1, 191, 555, 000 
May 1, 421, 398, 000 

Cumulative totals * January-May 
1943 4, 502, 141, 000 
1044 5, 946, 610, 000 


3 imports ! 
merché se : s 2 
erchandis (arrivals) consumption 






$722, 315, 000 $228, 881, 000 $246, 243, 000 
710, 691, 000 233, 904, 000 244, 884, 000 
973, 805, 000 249, 364, 000 -| 264, 084, 000 
969, 583, 000 257, 713, 000 267, 589, 000 
1, 076, 047, 000 281, 343, 000 285, 447, 000 

995, 427, 000 295, 293, 000 287, 643, 000 
1, 253, 499, 000 301, 702, 000 295, 983, 000 
1, 191, 354, 000 315, 866, 006 306, 804, 000 

1, 218, 517, 000 286, 353, 000 285, 259, 000 

1, 187, 250, 000 329, 167, 000 317, 294, 000 

1, 060, 330, 000 311, 402, 000 302, 048, 000 

1, 231, 722, 000 278, 050, 000 274, 219, 000 

12, 590, 538, 000 3, 369, 037, 000 3, 377, 498, 000 

1, O82, 119, 000 300, 029, 000 304, 341, 000 

1, 074, 628, 000 312, 702, 000 303, 867, 000 

1, 147, $42, 000 358, 715, 000 357, 335, 000 

1, 181, 784, 000 359, 365, 000 355, 633, 000 

1, 412, 109, 000 385, 890, 000 372, 067, 000 

4, 452, 441, 000 1, 251, 204, 000 1, 308, 248, 000 
5, 898, 482, 000 1, 716, 702, 000 1, 693, 244, 000 





General imports include entries for immediate consumption and entries into warehouse. 


tion 


? Imports for consumption include entries for immediate consumption and withdrawals from warehouse for consump- 


Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 





34,000 tons were exported to the United 
States. Prices were governed by United 
States ceilings, but were generally agreed 
to be satisfactory. 

Cotton yielded well in 1943, and the 
harvest of approximately 500,000 bales 
(of 230 kilograms each) was more than 
ample for domestic manufacturing needs, 
despite a large increase in output of cot- 
ton fabrics during the year. Henequen 
producers enjoyed a very favorable sea- 
son in 1943, with practically the entire 
surplus production going to the United 
States under the henequen purchase 
agreement between the two countries. 


Livestock 


The raising of livestock held its place 
of importance in the Mexican economy 
during 1943, with grazing conditions gen- 
erally good, prices high, and demands 


from the United States for live cattle 
heavy. In the latter case, exports on the 
hoof were restricted to approximately 
500,000 head and were permitted to be 
made only from areas within 150 to 200 
miles of the border. The establishment 
by the United States of ceiling prices also 
slowed up the export movement of live 
animals across the border. Late in the 
year there was some loss of cattle due to 
drought conditions in the northern 
States and Veracruz. 

The latest estimates on the number of 
cattle and hogs in Mexico are 11,814,686 
and 5,392,253, respectively. During the 
year some 10,000 fine-breed cattle were 
imported from the United States for herd 
improvement. More than 3,000 sheep 
were also brought in for bettering the 
flocks, while imports of poultry, mostly 
chicks, were estimated at between 50,000 
and 60,000. 
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Railroads of Ameri- 


cas Do War Duty 


(Continued from p. 7) 


The construction of another new line is 
being undertaken between Palmeiras dos 
Indios and Collegio, in the State of Al- 
agoas, to close a gap in rail connections 
between Bahia (Salvador) and Recife 
and Natal. Completion of these two new 
lines will make possible all-rail trans- 
portation for some 2,393 miles between 
Rio de Janeiro and Natal on the tip end 
of the “bulge.” 


Highway Connections 


Work also is being undertaken on the 
“Getulio Vargas” Highway and the 
Trans-Brazilian Highway which will ex- 
tend from the Uruguayan border to 
Belem, State of Para, in northern Brazil. 
The Trans-Brazilian Highway will be an 
inland route, running from Belem in the 
north through Goiana and central Brazil 
to Sant’Ana do Livramento on the Uru- 
guayan border. The “Getulio Vargas” 
Highway will run along the coast for 
3,700 miles from Jaguarao on the Uru- 
guayan border through Porto Alegre, 
Sao Paulo, and Rio de Janeiro, to Belem. 
The immediate objective, however, is to 
provide connections with Fortaleza on 
the northern side of the “bulge.” Al- 
ready this highway has been pushed 
more than 525 miles north from Rio de 
Janeiro. 


Shipping Problems General 


Although Brazil’s lack of internal rail 
connections made its economy especially 
vulnerable to the Axis submarine cam- 
paign, the plight it found itself in when 
coastwise shipping was suddenly crip- 
pled was not unique. By and large, rail 
connections, both international and in- 
ternal, have been insufficient in the 
other Americas, judging by United States, 
Canadian, or European standards. 

The general strategy of communica- 
tions in Brazil, as in most of the other 
American republics, has, in the past, been 
concerned with bringing raw materials 
or commodities from the interior to the 
coastal seaports for export to foreign 
markets, and bringing back manufac- 
tured products from seaports to the in- 
terior. 


Limited Railway Connections 


Prior to the war there were few com- 
mercial transactions between adjacent 
countries. Consequently, there was rel- 
atively little need for international rail 
connections. As for internal railway 
connections, only four important net- 
works exist—in Mexico, southeastern 
Brazil, Argentina, and Chile. 

About two-thirds of the capitals of the 
countries of Central America and South 
America are in the mountains of the 
interior, and only one-third are on the 
coast. The tendency has been to build 
communications to these interior capi- 
tals from the coast, or, in some cases, to 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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U. S. Export Control and 


Related Announcements ; 


II. COMMODITIES THAT May BE EXPORTED 179 
THE OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS UNDER THE 
“BLT” (BLANKET) Export LICENSE Proce. 
DURE 
A. The provisions regarding applications 

for a “BLT” (Blanket) Export License, which 

were Outlined in Comprehensive Export 

Schedule No. 14, part B, page 129 and Current 

Export Bulletin Nos. 164 and 167 (Announce. 

ments 533 and 536 in ForREIGN COMMERCE 

WEEKLY for May 27 and June 10, 1944, respec. 

tively), are extended to the commodities 

listed in paragraph C below 
B. As stated in the announcement of the 

“BLT” Export License, this procedure is appli- 

cable for the exportation of commodities to 

countries which do not require Import Ree. 
ommendations or similar documents for these 
commodities 


(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
July 10, 1944) 


The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, has issued the following 
Current Export Bulletin: 


No. 544—Current Export Bulletin No. 175 
I. Bourvia PLACED IN Group K CouNTRIES 


Effective immediately 3olivia (country 
number 5) is included in Group K Destina- 
tions. All general license provisions appli- 
cable to Group K destinations will apply 
equally to Bolivia vic 


C. Additional commodities listed below may be exported under the “BLT” Export License 
procedure and should be added to the list in } iragraph 2 of the “BLT” (Blanket) Licenge 
Procedure page 130, Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 14 
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0085. 00 
0087, 00 
OSA, US 
OOS6, 


657.00 


THAS, 00 
TAD. 00 
7H42, 0 
7653, 00 
7AM. 00 


OMS, 00 
(OAS. 10 
(45, 40 
45, 30 
O45, 
0647, 10 
(647, 40 
(647. 0 
(47, 
O47, 0 
O47, 
0646.00 
0656, 10 
(650. 00 


(037. 00 
A088. 00 
0039, 08 


3609, 08 
3609, 08 
3609. 07 
3609, LI 
3626. 00 
4628. 00 
3622. 00 


3675, 00 
00, 3666. 01 
3662. 00 
1, 3642, 00 
3663, 00 
3664. 00 
: 01, 3643, 00 
3680, OS 
3680. 05 
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Commodity 


Wool manufactures—Continued. 
Women’s and children’s wool clothing, not knit 
Knit wearing apparel, n. e. s. (except neck wear 
Fabrics, other (include came! hair fabrics) 


Wool or mohair manufactures, n. e. s. (include camel’s hair manufactures, n. e. s.) 





CMP | schedule B 
Code 7 
No. — 


| 


3681. 00 
3679. 00 
3649. 00 
3680. 00 





III. RAYON STAPLE FIBER, SPUN RAYON YARN 
AND FINISHED WOVEN ARTICLES MADE FROM 
RAYON 


A. An exporter desiring to export rayon 
staple fiber (Schedule B, No. 3830.07) should 
henceforth indicate on his license applica- 
tion or release certificate application for this 
commodity the type of rayon staple fiber to 
be supplied, i. e., “‘viscose” or “acetate.” 

B. An exporter desiring to export spun ray- 
on yarn (Schedule B, No. 3840.07) should 
henceforth indicate on his license application 
or release certificate application for this com- 
modity whether the rayon yarn which he in- 
tends to supply is “viscose” or “acetate.” 
While no preference rating will be assigned 
for the spun rayon yarn, the exporter should 
inform his supplier that the supplier may se- 
cure priority assistance for the procurement 
of staple fiber upon application on Form 
WPB-541 to the nearest local office of the 
war Production Board. The manufacturer of 
spun rayon yarn (the spinning mill) should 
show on the WPB-—541 the name of his cus- 
tomer and the number of the export license 
or release certificate involved. The WPB form 
may then be filed in the local offices of the 
War Production Board which will transmit 
it to the War Production Board in Washing- 
ton for processing. In this manner the spin- 
ner of spun rayon yarn will be enabled. to 
replace the raw material (rayon staple fiber) 
used in filling an export order. 

C. An exporter desiring to export rayon 
garments or other finished woven articles 


Commodity 


Tools, metal cutting 
Bits, metal working 
Boring tools, metal working 
Broaches, machine, metal working 
Burrs, metal working 
Circular form tools, metal working 
Cutters, metal working 


Dies, metal working 
Drills, reamers and counter sinks, metal working 
Hack saw blades, metal cutting 


Knives, metal cutting (include machine 
Saws and blades, metal working (except hack, 


made from rayon (Schedule B, Nos. 3850.00 
through 3853.20, 3857.20, and 3857.70) to be 
purchased from the manufacturer should, in 
placing his order after receiving an approved 
license or release certificate, advise the manu- 
facturer that he may secure priority assist- 
ance for rayon fabric upon application on 
Form WPB-541 to the nearest local office of 
the War Production Board. The supplier 
should certify on the WPB-—541 that the rat- 
ing assigned will be applied and extended in 
accordance with the terms of M-356, and he 
should show on the WPB-—541 the name of his 
customer and the number of the export li- 
cense or release certificate involved. The 
WPB form so filed in the local office of the 
War Production Board will be transmitted to 
the War Production Board in Washington for 
processing. In this manner, the manufac- 
turer of the finished article made from rayon 
will be enabled to replace the raw material 
(rayon piece goods) used in filling an export 
order. 


IV. Export LICENSE APPLICATION LIMITS FOR 
CERTAIN TOOLS, CMP 362, CMP644, AnD CMP 
647 


A. The Requirements and Supply Branch 
has established for certain other American 
Republics a procedure whereby limits for 
quarterly periods will be suggested to export- 
ers beyond which applications for export li- 
censes for the commodities listed below are 
not likely to be approved: 


CMP 
Code Schedule B No, 
No. 


362 7443. 82, 6167 
362 7443. 82, 7458 
362 7443. 82 





362 6155. 15, 6155. 
362 6118. 09, 6170 
6178. 96, 7443. 82 

362 6179. 43, 6169. 98 
7443, 82 

362 6167. 43, 6167.98 
6177.00 

362 6154. 43, 6154. 98 
362 6118. 05 


diamond and circular saws 362 6156. 98 
Taps and screw plates, metal working 362 6168. 43, 6168. 98 
7443, 82 
Files and rasps 
Files and rasps, 7 inches or more in length 44 6158. 50 
Files and rasps less than 7 inches in length 644 6158. 10 
Tools, mechanic’s hand service 

Automobile service appliance, gear pullers, piston pin drivers, inserters and removers, 
only 647 7931. 80 
Drills 647 | 6178. 92,6169. 98 
Hack saw frames 647 6156. 98 
Hammers 647 6160. 00 

Hand tools, brazing tools, carburetor tools, clutch pilot tools, pullers other than gear, screw 
drivers and extractors, and wire splicing machines 647 6178. 98 
Mechanics’ hand tools, n. e. s. (include seribers) 647 6178.95 
Metal cutting tools, chiseis, pipe-cutting equipment, punches, snips and snippers (47 6170. 00 
Pipe stocks (include threading 647 6169. 43 
Pliers and nippers 647 6173. 00 
Tool boxes, iron or steel 647 6209. 98 
Tool boxes, wood 647 $209. 00 
Vises 647 6163. 00 

Wrench« 


' See listing in ‘‘ Products and Priorities,”’ 
ent of Documents, | 


B. The limits which will be suggested are 
offered to exporters simply as a guide in 
planning their sales and export license appli- 
cation work, and do not in any manner rep- 
resent a commitment from the Requirements 
and Supply Branch. These limits are sug- 
gested in order to save time and labor by 


647 | 6164.00, 6165.00 
6168. 43, 6168. 9S 


published monthly by War Production Board, for sale by the Superintend- 
S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D, C 


, price 20 cents per copy, $2 per year. 


reducing the number of applications for-these 
commodities which must be rejected, re- 
turned without action, or approved with 
quantities altered. 

C. Exporters of these commodities may ob- 
tain further details of this procedure by writ- 
ing to the Machinery Division, Machine Tool 
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Section, Reference SU-957, Requirements and 

Supply Branch, Foreign Economic Adminis- 

tration, Washington 25, D. C. 

V. FRENCH COLONIAL SUPPLY MISSION MOVES 
Its OFFICE 

The New York office of the French Colonial 
Supply Mission, formerly located at 626 Fifth 
Avenue in New York City, has moved its offices 
to 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Program licenses for the following areas 
have been issued to the French Colonial 
Supply Mission and details regarding them 
will be found in Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule No. 14, pages 112-115: 

Madagascar and Reunion. 

French Possessions in the South Pacific. 

French Cameroons. 

French Equatorial Africa. 

French West Indies. 

French Guiara. 


Import Control 


No. 51.—Amendment of General Imports 
Order M-63 as Amended June 22, 
1944, Making Specified Changes in 
Lists I, II, and III 


An amendment to General Imports 
Order M-63 as amended June 22, 1944, 
issued by the War Production Board on 
July 5, 1944, and effective on that date, 
makes several changes, principally de- 
letions, in the lists of materials subject 
to that order. The changes made by 
the amendment are as follows (Schedule 
A Commerce Import Class Numbers in 
parentheses; N. S. C. indicates no sep- 
arate class number provided in Schedule 
A of the Department of Commerce): 

Removed from List I.—Cod oil 
(0804.000) . 

Removed from List II.—Mercury- 
bearing ores and concentrates (N.S.C.); 
mercury or quicksilver (metallic) 
(6662.000). 

Removed from List III.—Bananas, 
dried, desiccated, or evaporated 
(1330.170) ; bananas, green or ripe 
(1301.000) ; vegetables, dehydrated (N. 
S. C.); olive oil, edible (1424000 and 
1425.000). 

Added to List III.—Onions, dehydrat- 
ed (N.S. C.). 


Price Control 
Import Price Control (Circular No. 4) 


The Office of Price Administration 
issued Amendment 3 to the Maximum 
Import Price Regulation on July 4, 1944, 
to become effective July 10. 

Amendment 3 makes a number of 
clarifying changes in various sections of 
the Maximum Import Price Regulation 
(announced in Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly for March 11), revokes Section 7 of the 
Regulation and establishes a new para- 
graph (f) in Section 8 (Sales of imported 
manufactured goods). 

The text of the amendment, together 
with a statement of the considerations 
involved in its issuance, follows: 


Part 1371—Import PRICES 
|Maximum Import Price Reg.,1 Amdt. 3] 


A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this Amend- 
ment, issued simultaneously herewith, 


*8 F.R. 11681, 12237; 9 FR. 2350. 
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has been filed with the Division of the 
Federal Register.* 

The Maximum Import Price Regula- 
tion is amended in the following respects: 

1. The words “or a seller under any 
other applicable price regulation” are 
added at the end of section 1 (b). 

2. Section 5 is amended by adding a 
new paragraph (c) to read as follows: 

(c) Whenever the Price Administrator 
grants an adjustment to an industrial 
user under this section, he may also 
adjust wholesalers’ and retailers’ maxi- 
mum prices which are governed by the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. 

3. The second sentence of the defini- 
tion of “‘same’”’ in section 6 is amended to 
read as follows: 

Such materials are to be regarded as 
the same, notwithstanding minor differ- 
ences in grade, quality, style or design 
which, according to trade practice, would 
not result in any significant difference in 
the price charged. 

4. The words “purchasing commis- 
sions” are deleted from the definition of 
“total landed costs” in section 6, and the 
following phrase is substituted: 

Any reasonable commission paid by 
the importer to a purchasing agent out- 
side the continental United States, 
_ 

5. Section 7 is hereby revoked. 

6. The words “state the total landed 
costs of the article” are deleted from sec- 
tion 8 (d) (8), and the words “state the 
present total landed costs of the article” 
are substituted. 

7. Paragraph (f) through (i) in sec- 
tion 8 are redesignated (g) through (j), 
respectively, and a new paragraph (f) 
is added to read as follows: 

(f) Any importer who was granted an 
approved price for any imported manu- 
factured goods prior to April 1, 1944, 
based on a first purchase after April 30, 
1943, is not required to reapply for ap- 
proval of a selling price under paragraph 
(e) of this section unless the foreign 
seller of those goods did not sell the same 
goods during the thirty days prior to 
April 30, 1943, or did not offer them for 
sale on April 30, 1943. 

In the event the foreign seller did sell 
the same goods during the thirty days 
prior to April 30, 1943, or offered them for 
sale on April 30, 1943, any importer who 
was granted an approved price for those 
goods based on his first purchase after 
April 30, 1943, shall reduce that price by 
any amount by which the foreign invoice 
price on which his approved price was 
based exceeds the price the foreign seller 
charged a purchaser of the same class 
during the thirty days prior to April 30, 
1943, or, in the absence of such a sale, 
the foreign seller’s firm offering price on 
April 30, 1943. 

8. The second sentence of the defini- 
tion of “same” in section 9 is amended 
to read as follows: 

Such goods are to be regarded as the 
same notwithstanding minor differences 
in grade, quality, style or design which, 
according to trade practice, would not 
result in any significant difference in the 
price charged. 


*Copies may be obtained from the Office of 
Price Administration. 
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9. The words “August 20, 1943” are de- 
leted from the definition of “total landed 
costs” in section 9 and the words “April 
30, 1943,” are substituted. 

10. The words “purchasing commis- 
sions” are deleted from the definition of 
“total landed costs” in section 9, and the 
following phrase is substituted: “Any 
reasonable commission paid by the im- 
porter to a purchasing agent outside the 
continental United States, if..” 

11. The words “and domestic” are de- 
leted from the heading in section 9. 

12. The words “When used in sections 
7 and 8 of this regulation” are deleted 
from section 9 and the words ‘““‘When used 
in section 8 of this regulation” are sub- 
stituted. 

13. The words “either” and “or the 
domestic manufacturer thereof” are de- 
leted from the definition of “primary 
wholesaler” in section 9. 

14. The words “the domestic manu- 
facturer” are deleted from the definition 
of ‘“‘retailer” in section 9. 

This amendment No. 3 shall become 
effective July 10, 1944. 

(56 Stat. 23, 765; Pub. Law 151, 78th 
Cong.; E.O. 9250, 7 F.R. 7871; E.O. 9328, 
8 F.R. 4681) 


Issued this 4th day of July 1944. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator 


STATEMENT OF THE CONSIDERATIONS IN- 
VOLVED IN THE ISSUANCE OF AMENDMENT 
No. 3 TO THE MAXIMUM IMPORT PRICE 
REGULATION 


A number of clarifying changes to the 
Maximum Import Price Regulation are 
made by Amendment No. 3. These 
changes are as follows: 

1. Importers who were given approved 
prices for imported manufactured goods 
based on a cost representing a first pur- 
chase after April 30, 1943, are required to 
reduce their prices after May 2, 1944 by 
the amount that their foreign supplier’s 
price exceeded his price for the same 
article during the thirty days prior to 
April 30, 1943, or his firm offering price 
on April 30, 1943. It is also provided 
that any importer must re-apply for a 
selling price in such case if his foreign 
supplier did not sell or offer for sale the 
same article in April 1943. The purpose 
of requiring an importer to re-apply for 
an approved selling price is to reduce his 
price in line with those of other im- 
porters who handle the same class of 
article. 

2. The term “purchasing commissions” 
in the definition of “total landed costs” 
is clarified to indicate that it only applies 
to a commission paid by the importer to 
his agent abroad. This change in lan- 
guage conforms to interpretations pre- 
viously made of the phrase “purchasing 
commissions.” 

3. Section 7 is revoked for the reason 
that it has not served any degree of use- 
fulness in the regulation. This section 
has only applied to those wholesalers and 
retailers who sell articles made in the 
United States of imported materials for 
which an industrial user has been given 
an adjustment of his maximum prices 
pursuant to Section 5 of the Maximum 
Import Price Regulation. As the num- 
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ber of adjustments granted under Sec.- 
tion 5 have been few, the applicability 
of Section 7 has been correspondingly 
rare. In lieu of Section 7, Section 5 is 
amended to permit the establishment of 
specific prices for wholesalers and re. 
tailers in the same order in which an 
adjustment is granted to an industria] 
user. It is believed that this change wil] 
prove administratively more feasible and 
will simplify the regulation to some 
extent. 

4. Asa result of the revocation of Sec- 
tion 7, several minor changes were neces- 
sary in Section 9 for the purpose of re- 
moving any reference to the words “do- 
mestic manufactured goods” and to 
Section 7. 

5. The definition of the term “same” js 
qualified to indicate that minor changes 
in style or design that do not result in 
significant changes in price will not re- 
move an article from the category of 
“same.” This change is desirable inas- 
much as many style items vary slightly 
in design and yet are sold normally in 
the same price line. The result of this 
change will be to reduce the number of 
applications for price approval that im- 
porters, wholesalers and retailers will be 
required to make under Section 8 and 
should thus improve the administration 
of the regulation. 


Issued this 4th day of July 1944. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 





Railroads of Ameri- 


cas Do War Duty 


(Continued from p. 34) 


build short lines from the coasts to some 
interior points of major production areas. 
Occasionally, short lines have been built 
aS an aid to river trade. Colombia is a 
good example of this rail-river connec- 
tion. The railroad lines frequently are 
narrow gage, with steep gradients over 
mountainous terrain, and with sharp 
curves. Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, and, 
to some extent, Chile and Peru, are ex- 
ceptions to this. 

South of the United States there is 
only one true transcontinental latitud- 
inal railway running from east to west. 
This railway is the one between Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, and the seaport of 
Valparaiso in central Chile.  All-rail 
traffic was resumed on this line on March 
24, 1944, after an interruption of 10 
years caused by overflowing of the Men- 
doza River and successive avalanches. 
Until reconstruction made through rail 
traffic possible, passengers and freight 
bridged the gap by automobile and 
truck. Traffic under these improvised 
arrangements averaged some 2,600 pas- 
sengers and 4,500 tons of freight a month, 
according to the figures for November- 
December 1943. 

In Mexico there is rail communica- 
tion between Vera Cruz, on the Gulf of 
Mexico, and Mexico City, and from there 
to Manzanillo and to Mazatlan on the 
Pacific, but these lines actually are be- 
tween the coast and the capital, rather 
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than through lines, and usually no 
trains or cars are run through from 
coast to coast, even though this could 
pe done. There also is a railway from 
the oil port of Tampico, on the Gulf of 
Mexico, to the central plateau, which, 
via Mexico City, affords communication 
to the Pacific. A 125-mile railroad 
crosses the Isthmus of Tehuantepec in 
southern Mexico, connecting the ports 
of Coatzacoalcos on the Atlantic and 
Salina Cruz on the Pacific, but this is a 
transisthmian rather than a transcon- 
tinental railroad. Over it, however, 
flowed quantities of Central American 
coffee and fruit bound for the United 
States when Caribbean shipping was cut 
by the war. 

There is a route across Guatemala 
from Puerto Barrios on the Caribbean 
over the central range of mountains to 
the ports of San Jose and Champerico 
on the Pacific, but this also is in reality, 
communication between the coasts and 
the capital. There is likewise a line 
from Puerto Barrios via Zacapa to San 
Salvador, and from there rail connec- 
tion is available to the ports of Acajutla 
and La Union. Here again, these lines 
are connections from the ports to the 
capital rather than through lines. 

In Costa Rica there is a rail line across 
the Republic from Port Limon via San 
Jose to Puntarenas on the Pacific, but 
this, like the railway in Guatemala, is 
a connection between the two ports and 
the capital—not a through line. 

The Isthmus of Panama, of course, 
has had a railway across it since 1855, 
but, here again, this railway, which has 
more commercial and strategic import- 
ance than other east and west routes, is 
a transisthmian rather than a transcon- 
tinental railway. This railway is 48 
miles in length, 5-foot gage, and is owned 
and operated by the United States 
Government. 


New Lines Proposed 


There are no transcontinental lines in 
Colombia, Ecuador, or Peru, but a 2,367- 
mile transcontinental rail line has been 
proposed that would run from Santos, 
Brazil, on the Atlantic coast, to the port 
of Arica, Chile, on the Pacific coast via 
Corumba, Brazil, and Santa Cruz, Co- 
chabamba, and La Paz, Bolivia. 

Construction of this rail line, at pres- 
ent, is projected only as far as Santa 
Cruz in south-central Bolivia from Co- 
rumba on the Brazilian border. Co- 
rumba is 58 miles north of the present 
railhead at Porto Esperanca, which has 
rail connections with Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, and Santos. Brazil has 
agreed to construct the necessary link 
between Porto Esperanca and Corumba, 
including a 6,594-foot (2,010 meter) 
bridge to span the Paraguay River. Be- 
tween Corumba and Santa Cruz, a dis- 
tance of 455 miles, track has been laid 
100 miles west of Corumba, according 
to the statement of the Bolivian-Bra- 
zilian Commission supervising construc- 
tion of the railroad. A section of almost 
equal length, extending the line to Ro- 
bore, is to be completed in 1944 if rails 
can be secured, according to reports. 
The roadbed from Robore to San Jose, 
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Mileages of Common-Carrier Railroads in Latin America ! 


. 1,435 
Country 1.676 | 1.60 | meters 


meters | meters} (4814’’)| meters: meter 


(5’6’") | (5'3’’) | (stand- 
| ard) 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Miles | Miles | Miles 
Argentina 14, 999 2, 043 
Brazil 1, 385 ; 
Bolivia Jee 
British Guiana | 79 
Chile 1, 741 440 
Colombia |- : 
Ecuador : 94 
French Guiana | 
Paraguay--. 592 
Peru. . 1, 243 
Surinam | 
Uruguay 1, 863 
Venezuela : 
Subtotal 16,740 | 1,385 | 6,354 
Percent 24.96 | 2.00 9.47 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
British Honduras 
Costa Rica 
FE] Salvador 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Subtotal 
Percent 
Mexico 10, 195 
Percent 80. 60 
CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
Cuba 3, 420 
Curacao 
Dominican Republic 144 
Haiti 
Jamaica 245 
Trinidad 153 
Subtotal 3, 962 
Percent 77. 00 
Total 16,740 1,385 | 20,511 
Percent 19. 00 1.58 23. 46 
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Gage 
1.067 | 1.00 | 0.914 | 0.762 | 0.75 | 0.698 | 0.60 
meter | meter | meter | meter | meter | Total 
(3’6’’) | (3’38"") | (3) | (2°6’’) | (2534’’)| (2'8%”")| (2’) 
Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles | Miles 
| 9,615 seeicell 295 651 | 27, 603 
19, 231 , 453 |. 229 | 21, 298 
1, 383 4 | 24 : 1, 407 
7 eee q al 19 ws : 110 
379 | 2,632 Whee «oe : 181 | 5,810 
17 | 909 | 3,173 | 23 | ee 
530 |_--. 26 133 | 783 
; ‘ 11 | ll 
59 358 | 35 eee | 1,044 
7 629 | 102] 47 | 91 | 2,119 
107 107 
‘ 15 . 1, 878 
335 | 37 131 rh See TEINS 199 760 
1, 273 (33, 980 | 3,959 | 1, 455 | 5AA 1, 362 | 67, 052 
1.89 | 50.60 5. 90 2. 00 0. 80 2. 00 “76. 70 
= = — | 
| 
| 44 44 
601 601 
388 388 
4183 483 
301 } 259 | 4 560 
257 11 | 268 
23.4 234 
1, 159 1, 408 : ll 2, 578 
15. 90 54. 60 |_.. 0.004 | 2.90 
28 | 2, 284 | 136 | 12, 643 
0.22 | 18.60 1.00 | 14.46 
125 31 77 3, 653 
1 1 
87 662 893 
120 78 198 
245 
153 
120 87 125 771 77 1 5, 143 
2. 00 1. 60 2.40 15. 00 1. 50 4 “5. SO 
2,552 |34,095 | 7,776 2,226 544 77 | 1,510 | 87,416 
2,90 | 39.00 8. 89 2. 54 0. 62 0. 08 Se teow i. 


' Based on a table compiled in June 1944 by the Rail Transportation Division, C. I. A. A., from latest available figures 
of the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


2 Excludes Panama Railway 


Does not include 12,700 kilometers (7,894 miles) of industrial railroads 


halfway between Corumba and Santa 
Cruz, is now under construction by a 
Brazilian firm, and is expected to be 
completed by about April 1945. 

A railroad line will have to be con- 
structed over the 225-mile gap between 
Santa Cruz and Mizque (Bolivia), pres- 
ent terminus of the rail line east of 
Cochabamba and Vila Vila, before all- 
rail travel will be possible between the 
coffee port of Santos, Brazil, on the At- 
lantic and Arica, Chile, on the Pacific. 
Construction is now under way east of 
Mizque. ; 

Brazil has agreed to provide funds 
for the construction of the railroad line 
between Corumbia and Santa Cruz, as 
a result of its (Brazil’s) acquisition of 
the Acre Territory from Bolivia by the 
Treaty of Petropolis in 1903. Brazil 
hopes to get oil from the territory tra- 
versed by the railway. In addition to 
the projected 1,596-mile route from 
Santa Cruz to Santos, the Brazilian- 
Bolivian treaty signed on February 25, 
1938, also contemplated construction of 
a branch from the Corumba-Santa Cruz 


(all gages). 


line to connect with Porto Grether on 
the Ichilo River, a tributary of the Ama- 
zon. This would link the Corumba- 
Santa Cruz Railway with the famous 
Amazon “rubber railroad’—the 230- 
mile Madeira-Mamore Railway—and 
provide an outlet for Bolivian oil and 
other production by way. of the Madeira 
and Amazon River to the Amazon Valley 
and Atlantic Ocean ports. 

However, a second transcontinental 
railroad appears likely to begin operat- 
ing in 1945 or 1946, between Antofagasta, 
Chile, and Salta and Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. 

Engineers in charge of construction 
of the Chilean portion of the 563-mile 
Antofagasta-Salta Railway have re- 
ported progress on both sides of the 
border. They expressed confidence that, 
if the Chilean division received the rails, 
the line would be completed, nearly, next 
year. On the Chilean side, the track 
has been laid to within 37 miles of the 
border and the roadbed to within 12 
miles. The Chilean press reported that 
a $500,000 contract was approved in 
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March 1944, for construction of this last 
gap. On the Argentine side, the railway 
is open to traffic from Salta to Tolar 
Grande, a distance of 238 miles. Tolar 
Grande is only 116 miles from the So- 
compa Pass on the frontier, and about 
one-half of the roadbed on this remain- 
ing 116-mile stretch has been completed. 

Completion of this second trans-An- 
dean railroad in Chile will provide four 
all-rail routes between Chile and Buenos 
Aires. It is possible to travel from Arica, 
in northern Chile, via Viaca (La Paz), 
and Villazon, Bolivia, or from Antofa- 
gasta, Chile, via Uyuni, Bolivia, to reach 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, on the Atlantic 
coast. These two latter rail routes, how- 
ever, are too circuitous to be called trans- 
continental railways. 


Longitudinal Railways 


There are several international rail- 
road lines in the other Americas running 
north and south, but, here again, nothing 
comparable to the longitudinal railroad 
systems of the United States, Canada, or 
Europe exists in the other Americas. 

The Bolivian railroads, for example, 
are connected through Antofagasta with 
the Chilean railway system which ex- 
tends from Pisagua in northern Chile to 
Puerto Montt in the southern part of 
Chile. Argentina has international rail 
connections with Bolivia and Paraguay 
but not with Uruguay or Brazil. Argen- 
tina and Brazil, however, are jointly 
building a $2,250,000 international rail- 
way and highway bridge over the Rio 
Uruguay between Paso de los Libres, Ar- 
gentina, and Uruguayana, Brazil, which 
will give direct rail connections between 
the two countries. 

Uruguay has international rail service 
between Montevideo and Sao Paulo and 
Rio de Janeiro. Brazil has no rail con- 
nections with the republics to the north. 
Venezuela is connected with Colombia 
only by a 39-mile-long single track rail- 
road running from the border to Cucuta, 
Colombia, a coffee-shipping center. Co- 
lombia has no rail connection with Ecua- 
dor and Ecuador has none with Peru. 

The National Railways of Mexico con- 
nect with the International Railways of 
Central America at Ayutla, Guatemala, 
over the new Suchiate River Bridge, but 
the Mexican Line is standard gage and 
the International Railways of Central 
America, which have 800 miles of track 
running from the Mexican border to the 
southern end of El Salvador, are narrow 
gage. As a result, freight has to be 
shifted from one train to another at a 
transfer platform at Ayutla. Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama are 
without international rail connections. 
Cuba has an extensive system of some 
4,000 miles, mostly standard gage. 


Railroad Development Slow 


The outlook for railroad development 
in the other Americas is clouded by prob- 
lems such as mountainous terrain, ar- 
royos, and jungles that are all too real, 
and by air and motor transport poten- 
tialities whose competitive effects on 
railroads cannot be fully determined un- 
til after the war ends. 
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Beginning with the first steam rail- 
ways built in Cuba in 1837, railroad de- 
velopments were being generally pushed 
in the other Americas up to about 1920. 
Some construction continued during the 
period 1920-25, and a little even up to 
1930. By 1920, however, the automobile 
and the highway had caught the public’s 
imagination, and during the late 20’s 
highway construction was favored. Rail- 
way construction almost ceased by 1930. 
The depression and its attendant eco- 
nomic difficulties stopped rail construc- 
tion almost entirely until the end of the 
decade, when better economic conditions 
and growing industrialization and eco- 
nomic development resulted in a revival 
of railroad construction. 

In the last few years there have been 
extensive developments in air services 
and in highway construction in Latin 
America. These rival transportation 
systems will have some effect on future 
railroad developments in Latin America. 
By the end of 1944 there will be more 
than 2,100 airports in the other Americas, 
of which between 300 and 400 are cap- 
able of handling the twin-engined 21- 
passenger plane which is in general use 
on the Latin American main air routes. 

As for highway construction, equally 
important progress has been made, par- 
ticularly in closing gaps in the Inter- 
American Highway between the United 
States and the Canal Zone and in the 
Pan American Highway between the At- 
lantic port of Turbo in northwestern 
Colombia, and Buenos Aires, via La Paz, 
Bolivia, or Santiago, Chile. This great 
Pan American Highway system is ex- 
pected by the United States Public Roads 
Administration to be open to traffic in 
the not-too-distant future. The Inter- 
American Highway, according to this 
agency, will be open to continuous 
through traffic by December 1947, pro- 
vided sufficient funds are made avail- 
able. On the Pan American Highway 
in South America, the only gaps remain- 
ing impassable in dry weather—other 
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than in the southern section of Pang- 
ma—are in Colombia and in Ecuador, 
Work to close these gaps, which tota] 
some 235 miles in Colombia and Ecuador, 
is currently in progress in both republics. 


Exploitation and Expansion 


One phase of the railroad situation 
which deserves close study is the develop- 
ment work now in progress, or pending. 
to open large areas, rich in raw materials, 
to exploitation. Besides the Rio Doce 
Valley in Brazil, the Amazon Valley, the 
coastal area and Oriente of Ecuador, the 
region around Santa Cruz in Bolivia, and 
certain areas in Colombia are among 
the rich undeveloped inland areas where 
more communication lines of some kind 
appear to be necessary. 

Another phase that merits study is the 
coordination between highway, air, 
water, and rail transportation in the 


other Americas so that all such sery-. 


ices will be integrated with each other. 
Trucks and busses came to the other 
Americas long before railroads had de- 
veloped to any great extent, which is 
very different from what happened in 
the United States. And now, similarly, 
air service has been installed in the re. 
publics to the south, at a time when 
neither highways nor railroads have been 
fully developed. Thus, in the future eco- 
nomic expansion that is going to take 
place in these republics, all forms of 
transportation will be available, and 
without any one form having a monopoly 
period of expansion. There will be no 
need for such great expansion of rail- 
road development as occurred in the 
United States at a time when there was 
no competition from other forms of 
transportation. On the contrary, the 
other Americas will have an ideal op- 


portunity to coordinate air, water, and 


land transportation. 


Transportation Studies 


The First Conference of Commissions 
of Inter-American Development, held re- 
cently in New York City, gave formal 
recognition to the need for such trans- 
portation studies in a resolution (No. 38) 
adopted unanimously by the 85 delegates 
of the 21 American republics. 

In their resolution on Transportation 
Facilities and Services, the delegates, 
representing the most important eco- 
nomic activities in each country, made 
recommendations, in part, as follows: 


That, at the earliest possible moment, the 
American governments and private enter- 
prise undertake the necessary investments of 
capital to develop and improve both internal 
and international transportation facilities 
now least adequate to support the develop- 
ment of their economies, coordinating and 
interconnecting all such facilities in order 
to further the development and utilization 
of resources in the hemisphere; 

That the American governments exchange, 
systematically and cooperatively, information 
regarding their transportation programs and 
their technical, economic, and financial ex- 
perience in the prosecution of those pro- 
grams; 

That they study transportation needs and 
conditions in the Americas and develop plans 
for linking the systems of the various coun- 
tries and for coordinating all means of trans- 
portation, including railway, highway, mafi- 
time, river, and air facilities; 
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And that they convoke at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity an Inter-American Trans- 
portation Congress to further such studies 
and plans, and to adopt measures necessary 
for their effectuation. 


Inter-American Cooperation 


The action taken by the Conference of 
Commissions of Inter-American De- 
velopment on the matter of transporta- 
tion follows the pattern of inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation for development of 
economic resources of the hemisphere 
laid down at the Third Meeting of the 
American Foreign Ministers at Rio de 
Janeiro in January 1942. This pattern 
has contributed tremendously in forging 
the weapons that are smashing the Axis. 
It also holds great promise for realiza- 
tion, in the peace to come, of one of the 
four freedoms included in the Atlantic 
Charter—freedom from want. 

Without the transportation furnished 
along the $0,000 miles of track in the 20 
other American republics, it would have 
been impossible, for example, for the 
United States to have received imports 
valued at $1,300,000,000 from the other 
Americas in 1943. The major part of 
these imports, needless to say, consisted 
of essential war materials. That inter- 
American cooperation has contributed to 
this railroad war effort is something to 
which the peoples of the Western Hemi- 
sphere can point with pride—and with 
even greater pride if inter-American co- 
operation is continued. 





Sweden’s Cellulose Yeast 


Dry yeast prepared from cellulose has 
been on trial for several months in Swed- 
ish restaurants as a meat substitute, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. 

“Beefsteaks” and other foods made of 
this yeast are said to have been accepted 
to some extent, though some reports say 
that the substitute is distinctly less 
savory than meat. The albumen con- 
tent of the yeast is 50 percent, while most 
meat contains only 20 percent, it is said. 

The yeast is also for sale in the form of 
bouillon extract. 





Direct Service by Pan American 
Airways to Montevideo, 
Uruguay, Begins 


Direct international air service to 
Montevideo, capital of Uruguay, by Pan 
American Clippers began June 15. 

Montevideo has been made a regular 
stop on all Clipper flights between 
Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro using 
the coastal route and will be served six 
times weekly to and from both cities, 
from both of which planes make con- 
nection with all parts of South, Central, 
and North America. 

Montevideo thus becomes the last of 
the capitals of the 20 Latin American 
republics to be afforded direct passenger, 
mail, and cargo service by Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, the former service to 
Montevideo having been suspended sev- 
eral years ago for technical reasons. 
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firm’s new giass plant, intended to op- 
erate on domestic fuel, has been delayed 
by failure of Germany to deliver certain 
refractory blocks ot obtainable in 
Sweden. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Copper and Zinc: Domestic Trade 
Regulations Eased.—Swedish regulations 
applying to the distribution of copper 
were amended as of April 1, 1944, to facil- 
itate electrification. Licenses to pur- 
chase copper for use in connection with 
the installation of electric threshing, 
milking, and other machines on farms, 
or with the introduction or extension of 
the use of electric power in small indus- 
tries, such as community flour mills, 
sawmills, etc., will receive priority. 
Small quantities of copper will also be 
made available for other farm purposes 
and household use. The supply situation 
will govern the extent of the distribution 
permitted. 

On May 1, 1944, wartime regulations 
governing the sale of zinc; Zinc alloys; 
semi-finished zinc products; and zinc 
waste, scrap, and ash were removed. 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Merger—The Simmental 
Railway (Simmentalbahn or Chemin de 
fer du Simmental) has been organized in 
Switzerland through the merging of the 
Erlenback-Zweisimmen and Spiez-Erlen- 
bach Railways, press reports indicate. 
Both lines use electric traction. 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Additional Exchange-Control Regula- 
tions Adopted.—By a regulation of June 
1, 1944, the requirement of “prior author- 
ization of the Bank of the Republic” was 
imposed on all exchange transactions in 
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Uruguay “not originating in exports or 
imports or authorized public or private 
financial remittances” in excess of 1,000 
pesos. The preamble to the regulation 
states that the measure is intended part- 
ly to bring under official control new cap- 
ital entering the country and to prevent 
the inflationary effects of such capital 
movements. Control over exchange in- 
volved in export, import and most other 
transactions has been in effect since 
1931. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Zine Sheets: Exempt from 50 Percent 
Customs Surcharge.—Imports of zinc 
sheets for industrial purposes included 
in the raw-materials section of the 
Uruguayan customs tariff at a duty of 
15 percent and a surtax of 21 percent of 
the fixed valuation of 12 pesos per 100 
gross kilograms, are exempt from the 
payment of the usual 50 percent sur- 
charge on duties by a resolution of June 
9, 1944, published in the Diario Oficial of 
June 20. 


|For previous announcements of the in- 
clusion of zinc sheets in the raw-materials 
section of the Uruguayan tariff and the estab- 
lishment of the surcharge of 50 percent on 
import duties see COMMERCE REPorTs of Au- 
gust 15, 1936, and FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of August 29, 1942, respectively. | 


Zanzibar 


Economic Conditions 
REHABILITATION BOARD APPOINTED 


A seven-man board has been ap- 
pointed by the Sultan of Zanzibar for the 
resettlement of the country’s returning 
servicemen, according to a notice in a 
recent Official Gazette. The new organ- 
ization is headed by the British Resident. 


CLOVE ANE COPRA TRADE NEARLY DOUBLE 
IN MaRcH 


Exports of cloves during March totaled 
10,760 bales (of 140 pounds each) valued 
at approximately £45,000, compared with 
February exports of 5,797 bales valued at 
£25,000. The March clove trade was 
chiefly with India and Persian Gulf ports. 

Copra exports in March amounted to 
18,459 bags (of 175 pounds each) valued 
at £21,300. In the previous month less 
than 10,000 bags, valued at approxi- 
mately £10,800, were shipped to Middle 
East ports and Kenya. 

The British Ministry of Food has un- 
dertaken to purchase all exportable sur- 
pluses of copra and coconut oil during 
1944 at the following prices: copra, 330 
shillings per ton f. 0. b.; industrial coco- 
nut oil, 570 shillings and edible coconut 
oil, 590 shillings per ton f. o. b. 





Loans to Morocco’s Farmers 


The Casablanca Chamber of Commerce 
has announced that the French Moroc- 
can Protectorate Government provided 
5,000,000 francs for loans to Moroccan 
agriculture for 1943-44 crops. A limit of 
500 francs per hectare (1 hectare=2.471 
acres) with a maximum of 20,000 francs 
per beneficiary has been established. 
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New Books and 


*xThe following publications, added to the 
“Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
July 1, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The July 1 issue contains these 
articles: 


THE PROCLAIMED List: CUMULATIVE SuP- 
PLEMENT 4 TO REVISION VII. 


THE RIGHT OF INNOCENT PASSAGE IN INTER- 
NATIONAL CIviL AIR-NAVIGATION AGREE- 
MENTS: BY STEPHEN LATCHFORD. 


Wuat Is THE INTERNATIONAL CARTEL PROB- 
LEM? ADDRESS BY CORWIN B. EDWARDS. 


THE UNITED NATIONS MONETARY AND FI- 
NANCIAL CONFERENCES: 
Statement by the President. 
Message of the Secretary of State. 
Address by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 
United States Delegation. 
Invitation to Bolivia. 
CONVENTION ON THE INTER-AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES. 


CONVENTION ON THE REGULATION OF INTER- 
AMERICAN AUTOMOTIVE TRAFFIC. 


SPECIAL WAR-FROBLEMS DIvisIon: By GrRa- 
HAM STUART. 


Other Publications 


INQUIRY REFERENCE SERVICE. U.S. Ve- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 


—AGRICULTURAL, PASTORAL, AND FOREST 
INDUSTRIES OF Honpuras. 1944. 11 pp. 


—ESTABLISHING A BUSINESS IN MEXICO. 
1944. 16 pp. 

Available gratis from: Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 
PAMPHLETS. Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Finance Department. 


—INTERNATIONAL MONETARY DEVELOP- 
MENTS BETWEFN THE FIRST AND SECOND 
Woritp Wars. 1944. 28 pp. Interna- 
tional Financial Problems No. 1. Price, 
15 cents. Reviews significant interna- 
tional monetary developments in the pe- 
riod between the two world wars. 


—WORLD CURRENCY STABILIZATION PRO- 
POSALS. 1944. 42 pp. International Fi- 
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nancial Problems No. 2. Price, 15 cents. 
Reviews proposals for post-war currency 
stabilization. 


—PROPOSED UNITED NATIONS BANK FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT. 1944. 
25 pp. International Financial Problems 
No. 3. Price, 15 cents. Reviews provi- 
sions of and comments on the proposed 
United Nations Bank. 

Available from.* -..amber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Finance De- 
partment, 1615 H Street NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMMITTEE DEC- 
LARATIONS. Canada-United States Com- 
mittee. May 1944. 7 pp. 

Available from: Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Foreign 
Commerce Department, 1615 H Street, 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


UNDERSTANDING NEW ZEALAND. Freder- 
ick L. W. Wood. 1944. 267 pp. Illus. 
Price, $3.75. Presents a vivid picture of 
New Zealand, covering a variety of sub- 
jects. First outlines briefly the early 
history of the isiands that make up New 
Zealand, then discusses in turn the gov- 
ernment, farming, industry, education, 
the arts. Includes chapters on New Zea- 
land’s role in world affairs during recent 
years, and in the present war, both 
abroad and on the home front. 

Available from: Coward-McCann, Inc., 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19,N. Y. 


PALESTINE, LAND OF PROMISE. Walter 
Clay Lowdermilk. 1944. 236 pp. Illus. 
Price, $2.50. The author, an American 
soil conservationist, presents his conclu- 
sions drawn from a recent survey of Pal- 
estine. Analyzes the character and 
background of the people of that country, 
the various types of cooperative settle- 
ments formed to meet their needs, and 
the outstanding achievements attained 
through irrigation, drainage, fertiliza- 
tion, reforestation, and related measures, 
in this once-sterile country. Suggests 
establishment of a Jordan Valley Author- 
ity, patterned after our own TVA, and 
how such an enterprise could serve as a 
practical example for restoration of other 
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lands in the Near East, now in a state of 
neglect. 

Available from: Harper & Bros., 49 
East 33d Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

METALLIC MONEY OR MANAGED Cur. 
RENCY? René Léon. 1944. 14pp. A dis- 
cussion of the relative merits of metallie 
money and managed currency in rebuild- 
ing a war-torn world. The author em. 
phasizes throughout that cooperation 
among all nations is necessary for any 
successful monetary system. 

Available from: René Léon. Drakes 
Corner Road, Princeton, N. J. 


Our JOB IN THE PaciFic. Henry A, 
Wallace. 1944. 56 pp. IPR pamphlet 
No. 12. Price, 25 cents. Emphasizes the 
importance of understanding the role of 
the United States in the Pacific area of 
the future. Points out that many new 
factors—both political and economic— 
have entered the picture since the war, 
and will make vitally necessary a change 
in our policy as regards our obligations 
in the Pacific. 

Available from: American Council, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, Inc., 1 East 
o4th Street, New York 22,N. Y. 

THE LABOUR VALUE OF THE BUILDING 
Dotiar. O. J. Firestone. 1943. 43 pp, 
With Supplementary Memorandum No, 1, 
May 31, 1944. Price, 25 cents. A de-% 
tailed analysis of the part that house- 
building in Canada might play in that® 
nation’s post-war employment. Shows 4 
the effect of operations under the several 
housing acts instituted during the years) 
1935-43, on Canadian economy, in relae4 
tion to the construction industry itself 
and those industries which furnish mate." 
rials and transportation. Supplement? 
deals with man-hours and wage rates in? 
housebuilding over this same period. ‘ 

Available from: National Housing Ad- 
ministration, Department of Finance, 103 
Bank Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 





Finnish Property in 
United States 


Alien Properiy Custodian James 
Markham announced on July 1 that 
accordance with the determination t 
the Government of the Republic of Fins 
land is now a puppet of Nazi Germany 
and that Finland is a country occupie® 
by and under the control of Germany 
he will invoke his powers under the Traé 
ing With the Enemy Act with respect 
Finnish property in the United States. 3 

Mr. Markham said that the Alien Prope 
erty Custodian’s general orders pre 
viously issued and applicable to ot 
enemy-occupied countries now apply # 
Finland. 

Particular attention was directed 
general orders numbers 5, 6, and 
which relate to property or interests 
persons within an enemy country or eM 
emy-occupied territory involved in co 
or administrative actions or proceedings 
and to general orders numbers 11 and 
relating to patents, copyrights, ame 
trade-marks. 

The Custodian said that his office wasg 
not able at this time to give any estima 
of the value of Finnish property t 
would come under his control. 
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